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Pectures. 
JAM E §8’S 


: 
S Great Portland Street, W. 
“THE MASTER'S MIND,” 
LECTURES BY G. W. FOOTE. SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
(Under the Auspices of the Secular Society, Ltd.) 
Shakespeare's Philosophy of the Ww ——- “King Lear.” 
Shakespeare's View of Evil—in ‘‘ Othe 
Stabeapeaty: 's Testing of Religion—in "The Merchant of 
enice 
Chair taken 7.30 p.m. 
Discussion invited at all Meetings. 
Reserved Seats, 1s.; Balcony, 6d. Remainder of Hall FREE. 


HALL, 






Hey a 
SEPT. ohm 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Strect, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS. ~y- Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary a to principals and 
oe Henkes as vendors ot Newspape 

MEM IP.—Every Man or poeaet throughout the United 
Pn whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings ee or Three 
Guineas _ life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspa| , and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of conside: eration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
reeaiving 3 rh and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The ‘“ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

He ene P rose ” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
man, , and was specially subscribed in memory of the jate John 
— 1 died on n April ¢ 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
ous then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 

ht of election to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
= man, ia pe papas and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who di ay 12, 

The principal hee of the Rules goemening election to all Pensions 
are, that enc Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
least ten years. 

RELIEF. Kp! relief is given in cases of diem. not only 
to Members of t but to Ne r their servants 
by Members ot the Institu- 











who may be r for assist 
tion. Inquiry is ‘made o such cases by Visiting Committees, an 
relief isawarded in ccordance “ the merits and requirements of 
each case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksell 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 


varéiot ate in the following advantages :— 
RST. F Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


Setenntie 


sand their A 





ote 
“NSEC OND. Permanent Relief in Old Age b 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH, A Cottage in the Country (Abbots ge Hertford- 
shire) for embers, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
PTH. A ye eee towards Funeral expenses when it is needed 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or witows and young children. 
SEVENTH. yment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these cane ts in all cases of need 
For further_information apply to the Secretary, Mz. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row, 








Educational. 


St. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 
(University of Sia 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 1. 
The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West- 
End of London, and has a good Athletic Ground (eight acres) within 


easy reac! 
The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the 
8., L.R.C.P., and 


Degrees of the Universities, Lo | nema of M.R. 
the Government Medical Serv 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural ~ sera value 1451. 
to 25l., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 20-22. 

Illustrated Handbook on application to THE DEAN. 


SATURDAY, 











é 
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PRICE e 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1909. REGISTERES ne a eee aPan. 
- ent eee 








[HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 
The NEXT caeeon in the FACULTY OF MEDICINE wat 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 1, and in the other Faculties on OCTO OBER 4. 





free on 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








toate g following” PROSPE CTUSES may be had f 


“3 po and Science. 8. Bnet Basinening, Fuel, & 
2. School of Medicine. ae Gas Engineering. 
3. Dental Surgery. 9. Mreatile ndustries. 

4. Law. 10. Tinctorial Chemistry and 
5. Commerce. Dy: yeing. 

6. Agriculture. Leather Industries. 

7 Mngineesing, ei. Mechanical, 12 Evening Classe: 


14. Scholarships. 
Lyddon Hall has been Licensed for the Residence of Students. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. (A  Constipuent Be ee: Ei of the D.) NEXT SE of Wales.) 
ICHE ESSION 
5, 1909. The t College } = te with 
e Degrees of the lg of Wales: they include 
most of the Subjects for the B.Sc. Degree of the London University. 
Students may paseee their first year of Medical Study at the College. 
There are Special Departments for Agriculture (including Forestry) 
and Electrical Engineering, a Day ning Department for Men and 
Women, and a Department for the Training of Recondany! and ee 
rten Teachers. Sessional Fee for Ordinary Arts Course, 111. 1s. ; for 
wa re og, ee or Medical Course, 157. fg The cost of living in 
lodgings n Ban es from 201. to 301. for the Session. There is 
Mi of ‘Resi Race ‘for 


for the Sess At the 

TION (held ‘ia SEPTEMBER) more than big | Scholarships and 

Exhibitions, ran vag ist = value from 401. to 101., will be open for com- 

petition. — For further information, and copies of the various Pro- 

spectuses, ® apply to 
N EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 





[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


Courses are held and Degrees are awarded in os peeing Faculties : 
PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE 
(including fd ae Metallurgy, and Mining) 
ALL COURSES ARK OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


TK. 

The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6, 1909. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full a ral, be obtained free 
from ONS, Registrar. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; 
for the Teacher's Diploma (London); the Teacher's Certificate 
(Cambridge) ; and for the a Higher Local aa 

os Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

cial course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN 
HYGIENE p gned to furnish Sunes - Women Factory and 
Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygien 

Th SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not 

ery other Subjects at the Colleg 
Single Course in any Subject m Say be atte or 

FR ns Physical Instruction is _ free Sf cost to Students who 

desire it, by a fully qualified Teacher. 


RESIDEN CE. 


Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the 
College. The College has opened as an additional Residence, South 
Villa, Regent's Park, where further accommodation for 15 Students is 
provided. South Villa is about five minutes’ walk from York Place, 
and has large gardens available for Students of the College. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN TEACHING. 

Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
eee Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 

‘'ambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
in January. 

One Free Place (value 261. 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 201., 
and a limited ice! = f Grants of 101. are offered for the Course 
beginning in permis Ear 

ey will be awarded so ihe best Candidates holding a degree or its 
equivalent i in Arts or 

Applications should he ‘sent to the Head of the Department, not 
later than DECEMBER 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION va Re. Bg SY on FRIDAY, October 1, 
, at 3 p.w., when Sir JOHN TWEEDY, LL.D. F.R.C.S8., will deliver 
the ‘Introductory Address, _ the Dean’s Report on the progress of 
the Medical School will be read. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on ccenae s certo seo 21, 1909, at 10 o'clock a.m. Entries 
close on SATURDAY, September 18 

The Dean ORY ee “WA will attend on WEDNESDAY, ty “yo 
29, and on THURSDAY, September 30, from 2 to 4 p.m., for the 
admission of eadente. 

Students desiring to enter the School can obtain Prospectuses and 
full information on ol Univer to the Dean, leg A College 
Hospital Medical School, Univ: verelty Street, Gower Street, V 

Y SHAW, M.D. F.R.C.P., Dean. 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

4 Gratis). Enospectuess of Bugtish ond ———_ Schools, and 

* serena ty are, Civil Service, and Uni Tutors, sent (free of 

rge) receipt of requirements _ "Gt IFFITHS, SMITH, 

pow ELL "% SMI" H, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDK. BROWN. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 
Assistant—W. RUSSELL. 

Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 

Lecturer on Anatomy—G@. D, THANE, LL.D. (Professor of Anatomy). 
Lecturer on the History of Art—ROGER E. FRY, B.A. 
Lecturer in Perspective—G. THOMSON. 

Lectures on special branches of Art are also given b bow P 
of Architecture, Archwology, and Eeyp tology ‘onan 
The FIRST . Lag of the SESSION ahaa 
MONDAY, October wi aalien 


Intending Sindente should apply at once, as the number of 
vacancies is small. 

Residence for Men Students is provided at University College Hall, 
ales Beall Bi 8. 4 = te toe then = Stu ante at 

‘ollege Ha yn ace, on uare, incipal, 
LINDSELL, M. , : a 

Copies of Tne SLADE,’ being a Collection of Drawings and 
some Pictures done by i and Present Students, 1893-1907, By 68. 
may be had on applicatio 

The Prospectus, po a a ae full particulars of Courses of Study and 
of ag is now ready, and may be on application to the under- 

WALTER w. SETON retary. 


» M. 
_ - College, London (Gower Bircet) a 





OY AL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
ENC as (Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908.) 
Patron Ht Z NG EDWARD VIL Gute — LORD MORE- 
pl By co. airman EA RL BATHURST. = aateonets, Land 
s, Surveror iculturists, Intendin Colonate &e. ARM- 
ie. ‘AND ONTA BRANCH. ESTATE MA NAGEMENT 4 
oe Niertietg olaret For a ne my of intros as ntran 
xhibitions, Scho! t RIN 
ee ae 
o 5 an 
EXHIBITION: of 201., will be competed for in OCTOBER. ” a 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. 
Mistress, 8t. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—This School is arene ody. Refined to those who wish for 
a healthy Training of mind ed Home. Grounds. 
Position ay igh and one of the f pki ay “a "Bagiand. oe zinateal, Miss 
M.A. D.Lit. Lond., Classical Scholar, Girto 





PudDOB. HALL SCHOOL 
HISLEHURST, NT. 
(Formerly for gc UO reer at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 
Principal—Mi RGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of @ 








HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 


¥. me VELING, Mt A. 
ay on Modern Languages § Fe rary 








BPUCATION. 
information odietive to 


desiri: 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o1 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited woe ot upon ore or 77% ag aly eee somes particulars to 
MESS: & 


who for more oy thi rty x years ~y od been - in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 

dvice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, pechew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 











Situations Warant. 
BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ST. GEORGE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, an ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate, 
with special qualifications in’ Mathematics and Science. A good 
Teacher and disciplinarian essen 

Salary 1301. per annum, rising hy annual increments of 102. to 1701. 
In calaintinn te initial Balary, credit will be given for half-length 
eg tm which m mat be received not later than 
SEPTEMBER 15, may be sbtained b sending a stam addressed 
foolscap envelope to THE SECRETARY, Education ce, Guildhall, 
Bristol. 
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ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED a CLASSICAL ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Classics 
and English in the c Hit Fourth Form, and to take some work 
= ics) in me fth and Sixth Forms. Good Composition r 

tin and Greek required. Age should not exceed 35. 73 
year, increasin; to i 

Also a SENIOR CHEMISTRY MASTER, whose age should not 
exceed 35. lary 3001. a year, increasing to 4501. 

oe of the Schoo, can be obtained from_A. J. AUSTIN, 

att the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C., to whom the 
= uly filled up, and accompanied by a copy of Testimonials as 
ualificatio pe character, must be peterase not later t than 








RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING. 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
524, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 GERRARD. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 


Emptorep sy THE InpIA Orrice as+Indexer of the East India 
Company's ecords, the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India ; Dutch and Portuguese Translatyr. 

ane Prepare pe ny sg Cato ed and Arran 








SaftkDat, de October 16. Selected C: 
wit 





ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, 8.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY peaaiee | the services of an ASSISTANT 

Lg tes for the BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, to take History 

on Subjects. A will be given to a Graduate of a 
British niversity possessing an are Degree in History. 

For jeulars send stamped addressed envelope to THE 

SECRE ARY. 





ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, 8.V 
The GOVERNING BUDY invite applica as fur the post of FIRST 
ASSISTANT ART MASTER, who must hold the Art Masters’ 
oh ag The duties require __ knowledge of teaching Applied 
Des: wage re Drawing, &c. ry 1501., rising to 2 
oncnat or furt 53 peaeeeiaee send stacnped addressed envelope to THE 





ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
The GOVERNING pony require the services of a TEACHER of 
LATIN for EV — 4c ssks. 
For e aperticn ticular at “aan addressed envelope to THE 


SECRE 
KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER 
for the MARGATE AND RAMSGATE SCHOOLS OF ART. 

Applicants must have had a. in Secondary School Teaching, 
be Designers, and able to teach some Art egy 
we erred. pe hyo 








. with yey to 1507. per annum. Form 
from the Wasa and should be 
— so as to to reach the Art Master, Mr. GEORGE C. DU egy 

ton Beuee. Westminster, not later than the ith instant. Can- 
vassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By Order of the Committee, 
RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., September 8, 1909. 











Situations Wanted. 


DITOR of successful Magazines and Popular 
Periodicals DISENGAGED SHORTLY. Open toaccept similar 
ition with Progressive House. Capable, experienced adminis- 
rator, with ideas.—Write R. R., Box 1623, Atheneum Press, 
13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





O PUBLISHERS.—ADVERTISER _ seeks 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Experienced in every branch. Well 

in Current and Standard Literature, Production, Distribution, 

Setaleguing. Egy and Travelling.—B. A. Z., care of Box 1617, 
Atheneum 3, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





O PUBLISHERS. — ADVERTISER seeks 

POSITION in the OF FICE of a NEWSPAPER. Over Twenty 

ears in last Situation. erences.—A., Box 1619, Atheneum 
, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 





ITERARY or SECRETARIAL WORK, or, 
preferably, Charge of Private Library DESIRED AT ONCE. 
Graduate of Cambridge, Lecturer in Literature and Music, experienced 
Leader Writer — — wer, and accomplished Musician. — 1624 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





OOKSELLER’S ASSISTANT, SECOND- 
c,-- is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Long experience 
Books. Good References.—B., x 1618, Athenzum Press, 

13, 1, Dreams’ 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, Ec 








Miscellaneous. 


ADVERTISING. — LITERARY and PUB- 
TION DEPARTMENT of a large parvats FIRM in 
LONDON REQUIRES the SERVICES of a GENTLEMAN, about 
= years of age, with first-rate Yr rience and good Eterary ‘ability, 
to prepare for for x, see through the Press, Technical Printed Matter. 


 — consi aor from those rey! full details of exper ence and 
previous positions, Sogo wt s—¥ and Salary required.— Reply 

L., Box 2228, care of Advertising Aeency, Ltd., 195, 
Oxford Street, London, we 





TALY IN VINTAGE SEASON. — Miss 

BISHOP is taking a small Social Party, SEPTEMBER 29, to 

ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE. &e. One Month. Inclu- 

sive Fees. —P. Miss BISHOP, 
7, St. George's Road, ‘Kilburn, London. 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British pat tg, and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials. — be x 1062, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, ee Lane, E.C. 





'NHE DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 
Man is desirous of meeti’ with a LADY and GENTLEMAN to 
SHARE her HOUSE; or would take Boarders. Rooms Furnished 
or Unfurnished. The House is situated on South Norwood Hill, five 
minutes from a Junction Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(where Concerts, ures, &c., are continually given), near the Public 


Library, and within a walk of the Crystal Palace, or One Station from 
it. Norwood is regarded as one of the healthiest places round London, 
and was at one time + well-known health a venees t 

to London Bridge and Victoria.—Address C. M 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


in service 
ae 1662, Atheneum 





ged. 
Library of t. Hon. W. ng M.P., Catalogued and 
—_—, onthe Records of the County atthe he of Cardiff; The 
Wareinghen Ze wn rds; The Blue Books of the Roy: Commissions 
: London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Ti — of War, Motor Cars, 
Canals and Waterways, Coast Erosion, Ship; ppin iting! and of the 
Committees on International Exhibitions, ational Guarantee for 
f . Oriental Studies; The Minutes of the 
cation Committee of the —- County Council. 
MISS 8 PETHERBRIDGE trains from Three to Six teeie my 


te and —— Indexing Wor 
is one of A wo Punt’ is starting as Junior bees 
of the and wor! i gs any il the Branches. It is practical, 
on actual wont. each il being individually coached. The training 
consists of In Indexing which i ncludes Research 
Writing—Shorthan oe wee Stenotypy, and Business Training. 
ais —— E OF IND NG. y Mary Persersriver, 











EIGATE.—VEGETARIAN BOARD-RESI- 
—_ Homelike. Lady or Gentleman (or both) received as 
Payin ng Guests, Temporary or Permanent. Lovely, healthy, restful 
~~ on. Taree @ Garden. ae House also.—Apply MADAME, 











Cype-Wiriters, Ker. 


I[YPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. accurately 'y typed. Clear Carbon Copies, ' ot 1,000. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher 1. 1272, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Schon 8. Ww. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken b highly e educated 

—— ee meee: Fae sighe ethens oo gg 

— oon THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
—' Adelphi, W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN = complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copi ranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Pallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





YPE-WRITING.—All MSS., STORIES, 
Ley NOVELS, &c., accurately TYPED, od. r 1,000 words. 
‘bons 3d. per 1, 000.—F. BATE, 53, Bushwood Road, ew, Surrey. 





[YPE- -WRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by EXPERT, &d. per 1 cy Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 
1,000 words.—Accuracy and return guaranteed. Reliable 
References.—NORA DICKINSON. 1, i, Sackville Gardens, Liford. 








Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE No. 51.—Drawings of the Early 
English School Basravings sare Turner, H ih, Re: olds). 
Coloured Prints by Stadler—Etchings by Samuel Palmer— apanese 
Colour-Prints—Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS onany mags SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for 7 selected 
from my various Haste, pecial List of 2,000 Books I cularly wan’ 
it free. —EDW. B AKERS Great Bookshop, 14-16, John re right treet, 
irmingham.—Yellow Book, 13 vols. 21. 108.; kham’s Alice & 4others, 
Edition de Luxe, 5 vols. 12%. 12s. ; E. FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols. 3l. 38. 








Printers. 
THEN2ZUM PRESS.—JOHN ae 


rrancs Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, 
TIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEw 
“PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Magazines, Ke. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 1i, contains :— 


PARLIAMENT AND THE HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING BILL. 

INFLUENCE ON ARCHITECTURE OF MODERN 
METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. (Concluded.) 

LIMITATIONS. 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY OFFICES COMPETITION. 

ENGINEERING DAY AT THE IMPERIAL EXHIBITION, 

ILLUSTRATIONS :— 


| RENAISSANCE Sa EcHEs OF LONDON. IX.— 
8ST. ALFEGE, GREENWICH 


ALL SAINTS’ CATHEDRAL, KHARTOUM (Exterior and 
Interior views). 


PROPOSED LONDON GOODS CLEARING HOUSE. 
THE BASSET AND MANSEL TOMB LLANTRITHYD 
CHURCH, GLAMORGAN. 
HALL'S ALMSHOUSES, BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 4}d. 


FLAG, 


THE 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price One Shilling net. 
IBLE CHRONOLOGY : the Principal Events 


4 Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
k with a Description of the Places named, and a 





ATALOGUE No. 366. 


144 Pages. 


GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NOW READY. REDUCED PRICES. IMMENSE VARIETY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
Remainder and ‘Discount Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 


Pret EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

wy! Dickens, qinekerey, oes Ainsworth; Books illus- 

R. Cruikshan hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

— ab choicest Collection otered for Sale in the World. CATA- 

L application. Books Bought.— 
, New Oxford Street, dean W.c. 


Authors Sms, 


UTHORS. — 3007. REFUSED IN FEES 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1909.—The CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 
AGENCY, 115, Strand, London, has this year returned 802 Novels, 
Short Stories, &c. because the work could ok be honestly recommended 
to the 140 Publishers and Editors accepting MSS. from this Agency. 
Prospectus on application. Telephone 1648 Gerrard. 

















THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of oes capably 
Publishing arranged. im Pincod with Publishers. "Terms and Teeth 
monials on — — Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
}A Licensed Valuer tothe Book N 

Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arran ged. 

Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. sal —— 

carried out under Mr. Larner’s = supervision.—28, 29, 

ae Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 

nstitution. 











Dates 
Supplement on English Versions. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“This di d useful little work.” 
rr Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liwitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
E PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World arom pe Rei 
¢ Ps. we ~ Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LYN 


ndon : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. Lawtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES AND QMUERIES 
for DECEMBER 10 and 24, 1892, and JANUARY 7 and 21, 1393 

CONTAINS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


— C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820-1892. 


OTES AND ERIES 
for APRIL 29, MAY 13, 27, JUNE 10, 24, and JULY 8, 1893, 
Contains a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN GREY,’ 
‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 28. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO”S NEW BOOKS 





On Tuesday next 
THE 


American Egypt 


A Record of Travel in Yucatan 


By CHANNING ARNOLD and 
F. J. TABOR FROST 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
With 31 Illustrations, Map, and Plans 


In the Press 


The Basutos 


The Mountaineers and their Country 


By Sir GODFREY LAGDEN, K.C.M.G. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and 
gilt top, 24s. net 





With 64 Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs and Maps | 


Ready Sept. 28 


Mr. Pope 


A Chronicle of his Life and Work 
By GEORGE PASTON 


In Two Volumes, demy 8vo 


With Photogravures and other Illustrations 
24s. net 





Modern Riding 


With Notes on Horse Training 
By Major NOEL BIRCH, R.A. 


Tn cloth gilt, 6s. net 


With 16 Full-Page Plates and other 
Illustrations 


“This is a most useful book, and we 
heartily recommend it to all persons 
interested in riding and the management 
of the horse. The hints for learning how to 
balance, and how not only to ride, but to 


Queen Christina of 
Sweden 


By I, A. TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ &c. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and 
gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and many other Illustrations, 16s, net 


} 


Afoot in England 


By W. H. HUDSON 
Author of ‘ The Land’s End,’ &c. 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


“‘ Mr. Hudson carries his reader on, hardly 
knowing he is reading, in a sweet intoxi- 
cation of beauty—leading him with silken 
reins, wafting him into a diviner air on 
wings as apparently frail as a butterfly’s. 
Criticism seems an absurdity when devoted 
to Mr. Hudson, and praise a vain and 
clumsy beating of the hands. Let the 





jump, are well worth careful attention ” 
Spectator 





reviewer be content to say, this is literature 
of arare kind” Standard 





[Immediately 





NOVELS 


W. B. MAXWELL 
[ Tuesday next 


HUTCHINSON’S 6- 
Seymour Charlton 


With Illustrations 


The Authoress E. M. CHANNON 


“‘ Miss Channon has succeeded in making a convincing 
and arresting book. The reader will find a sure touch, 
a marked skill in handling a story, and a sympathetic 
power to draw human character. ‘The Authoress’ 
is indeed a striking book” Standard 


The Scholar Vagabond 


L. WINSTANLEY 
[This day 


JEROME K. JEROME 


They and I geno 


‘They and I,’ according to the author, might just as 
well have been called ‘The Diary of a Middle-aged 
Man,’ or ‘The Idle Thoughts of a Father,’ or ‘On the 
Bringing Up of Children,’ or ‘ Family Life,’ or ‘Guide 
to Household Management.’ It is difficult to suggest 
a title that could not have served, It might be 
described as a maturer ‘Three Men in a Boat ’—the 
same spirit pervades 





TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH 


The Cords of Vanity 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
‘The book can be read with much enjoyment” Daily Chronicle 


The Necromancers 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
[2nd Edition 
“Tt is all done with the most excellent craftsmanship. 
It is an absorbing and excellently written story, and 
it would not be surprising if it were to prove the 
most popular of Father Benson’s books” Standard 


The Lordship of Love 


BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
[Sept. 28 


ROWLAND GREY 
[Sept. 28 


Surrender 


The Desert Dreamers 


KATHLYN RHODES 
(Oct. 5 





London HUTCHINSON & CO 34 35 and 36 Paternoster Row 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANNS FIRST AUTUMN LIST 
ARS UNA: SPECIES MILLE 


A NEW UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF ART MANUALS 
Written by the most Representative Authorities in the various Countries, and profusely illustrated 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 14 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. 
With Colour Plates and over 600 Half-Tone Illustrations. Limp cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Prospectus on application. 


This Volume is the first of a series of handy manuals of the History of Art in all lands and at all periods. The most distinguished authority in each 
country dealt with has been chosen as its historian : Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National Gallery of Ireland ; Dr. Bode, of Berlin ; M. Maspero, 
Director of the Gizeh Museum at Cairo; Dr. Corrado Ricci, Director General of the Fine Arts in Italy ; Dr. Max Rooses, Director of the Antwerp Museum, 
to name only afew. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the first volume of the series is the only History of Art in Great Britain and Ireland that 
has ever been published. Each volume, which will appear simultaneously in England, Germany, America, France, Italy, and Spain, will reveal to the 
lover of Art and to the student a wealth of treasures of which he can have had hitherto but a very scanty knowledge, for each one is illustrated more 
elaborately than any work of this kind has ever been illustrated before. Each volume will have no less than five or six hundred reproductions of works 
of Art with colour plates in addition. The solid qualities of the text, the large number of illustrations, the detailed bibliographies, and the carefully compiled 
indices, will testify to the lasting value of each volume. The price uniform for all volumes throughout all countries will only be 6s. net (6 marks in 
Germany and 7.50 francs in Latin countries). They will be bound in limp cloth and will be of a size to make them easily portable, so that travellers 
will be able to carry them with their Baedekers and Murrays. 


The Series begins with ‘ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND,’ and the following Volumes are in preparation :— 














BYZANTINE ART | GERMAN ART ROMAN ART 

THE ART OF INDIA | THE ART OF GREECE THE ART OF NORTHERN ITALY 
EGYPTIAN ART ART IN HOLLAND THE ART OF SOUTHERN ITALY 
FLEMISH ART | THE ART OF CHINA AND JAPAN SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ART 
FRENCH ART ART IN NORTH AMERICA 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONQUEST OF QUEBEC 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 183. net. [Prospectus on application. 


Never before has the character of Wolfe, who is one of our greatest imperial heroes as well as a figure of peculiar charm, been deeply or sufficiently 
analyzed, in spite of the fact that an elaborate self-analysis is yy by his letters. Mr. Beckles Willson is fortunate in that he inhabits General Wolfe’s 
house, and he includes in the volume all Wolfe’s letters which have any value, including many which have never seen the light before. There are also 
hitherto unpublished portraits of the General and his parents. Thus for the first time is the true Wolfe to appear before the British public, and there can 
be no doubt that every one who has the sense of patriotism in his veins will welcome this monument to the man whom Stanhope calls ‘‘ The Nelson of the 
Army.” The Work will be published on September 13, being the 150th Anniversary of the hero’s glorious victory and death. 


THE GREAT REVOLUTION—1789-1793 


By Prince P. A. KROPOTKIN. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. net. (Immediately. 


His view of the French Revolution is Socialistic, and undoubtedly there is nobody better fitted to put forward this hitherto unwritten point of view 
than the author of ‘Mutual Aid.’ The interests and action of the People during that period, as distinct from its chief actors, have never met with full 
appreciation at the hands of historians. Written by one whose sympathies with the aspirations of the masses are so well known, this book will be found 
to be of unique historical value for the general reader as well as the political and economic student. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Prospectus on application. 


The author has written a history of aviation from the earliest times to the present day, with full accounts of the recent exploits of Zeppelin, Wilbur 
Wright, Farman, Blériot and Latham—to mention only a few. The technical details of the various machines are described in language simple enough to be 
followed with intelligent interest by the general reader, and the author helps us to understand his text by the number of diagrams, which he has specially 
drawn, and by his remarkable photographs. Moreover he has the art of imparting his own knowledge to others with a charm and lucidity which will hold his 


readers fascinated to the end. 


AN ENGLISH HONEYMOON. By ANNE HOLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Describes the wanderings of two newly-wedded American couples in England. Pleasantly written accounts of visits to Canterbury, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Oxford, Cornwall, the Lakes, and other places hallowed by literary and historical associations, make of this little volume a book 
of delightful variety and considerable literary charm. 


MIMMA BELLA: a Sonnet Sequence. By the late EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol. 5s. net. 
THE QUEEN’S EDITION (Dedicated, by permission, to Queen Alexandra). 


FAIRY TALES. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. With Introduction by Epunp 


GOSSE, LL.D. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in Black and White by HANS TEGNER. 1 vol. feap. 4to, 6s. net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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From Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons’ List for September. 


The Letters of 


Percy BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Collected and Edited by ROGER INGPEN 


Editor of Pitman’s “ Extra Illustrated” Edition of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ 





Containing 480 Letters. With 42 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols. 25s. net. Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-Made 


Paper, demy 8vo, half-leather, 42s. net. 


‘**Mr. Ingpen has done all that can be done to provide us with a perfect edition of one of the most interesting series of letters in English literature. 
The editor himself appears unobtrusively, but at the right moment, to provide us with the necessary biographical notes. Missing or illegible words have 
been as far as possible restored, in brackets ; and undated letters, such as those written from Hogg to Keswick, have been arranged in an intelligible, though 
necessarily doubtful, order. A vast amount of labour must have gone to the collation of this correspondence, labour shrewdly expended, and with admirable 
results. ‘The edition is worthy of the magnificent material with which it deals.”—Daily News. 

‘* Worthy, with its excellent notes and illustrations, to rank amongst the very best collections of letters in the language......A rich store of new 
material...... A model of good editing, and a storehouse of human and absorbing interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





READY SEPTEMBER 16 


RoopscrEENS AND RoopLorts 


F. BLIGH BOND, F.R.I.B.A., and DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 


In 2 vols. demy 4to, cloth gilt, with nearly 90 Collotype Plates, and upwards of 300 other Illustrations, 32s. net. 


In this important work, that characteristic feature of English Churches, the roodloft and screen, is treated historically and pictorially. Chapters on 
the history and development of English Screenwork, the iconostasis and the roodloft, are followed by chapters on Post-Reformation Screenwork, and the 
iconography of screens. 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES 
SPAIN OF THE SPANISH 


By Mrs. VILLIERS-WARDELL. 


In imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 32 Full-Page Plate Illustrations, | 
6s. net. 








THE ALL _RED SERIES 
THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


| By Sir ARTHUR P. DOUGLAS, Bart. 
(Formerly Under-Secretary for Defence, N.Z.) 








| 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Maps and Illustrations, 78. 6d. net. 


(Uniform with ‘Italy of the Italians’ and ‘France of the French.’) 


MAKERS OF NATIONAL HISTORY SERIES 


Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 
Edited by W. H. HUTTON. 
FRANCIS ATTERBURY 
By H. C. BEECHING, M.A. D.Litt. 
*¢ Full of interest...... An invaluable storehouse.”— Times. 


GENERAL WOLFE 
By EDWARD SALMON. 


September 13th is the 150th anniversary of the death of Wolfe, and the 
capture of Quebec, and in view of this Mr. Salmon’s new life, which is the | 
best biography yet published of the hero of Quebec, should be particularly | 
welcome. 








Write for Complete List of Books in this Series. 





A NEW AND ABSORBING LOVE STORY. 


THE GLORY OF THE CONQUERED: 


The Story of a Great Love 
By SUSAN GLASPELL. 6s. 


‘*A moving story.” —Times. 


(Uniform with the ‘Commonwealth of Australia,’ by the Hon. B. 8. Wise.) 
“There is an immense amount of reliable information in this volume, 
which is written throughout lucidly and without bias.”—Morning Leader. 


‘* He manages to convey a most enticing impression of the country.” 
Evening Standard. 





Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 5s. net. 


IN WIND AND WILD 
By ERIC PARKER. 


“A collection of ‘nature’ essays which have a singularly varied charm, 





| an almost invariable distinction, and an irresistible attraction.” 


| Evening Standard. 


LIGHTER STUDIES OF A COUNTRY 


| RECTOR 


By the Rev. JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A., Canon of Winchester. 
SEPT. 15. 

LAY SERMONS FROM THE 
| ‘SPECTATOR’ 


| By M. C. E. With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 











WRITE FOR A FULL ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST OF PITMAN’S PUBLICATIONS, MENTIONING ‘THE ATHENZUM.’ 
London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lrp., No. 1, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


NOVELS 


WARWICK DEEPING’S 
NEW NOVEL 


The Return of the 
Petticoat 6s. 


A present-day story of the Southern Counties, 
with a heroine—an unconventional Australian 
girl of a remarkably original and eharming type. 


The Mocassin Ranch 
3s. 6d. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of ‘Money 
Magic,’ ‘ Hesper,’ &c. 
An intensely dramatic novel of the Western 
Pioneers. 


The Silver Horde _ 6s. 


By REX E. BEACH, Author of ‘The Barrier,’ 
‘ Spoilers of the North,’ &c. 


An exciting romance of the Alaskan salmon 
fisheries. 


The Redemption of 
Kenneth Galt 6s. 


By WILL N. HARBEN, Author of ‘Ann 
Boyd,’ &c. 
A story of passionate realism in rural Georgia. 


HUMOROUS 


A Perfect Genius 
3s. 6d. 


By BERTRAM SMITH, Author of ‘Totty,’ 
&e. 








A delightfully humorous study of a man in the 
making—the English public schoolboy. 


Pa Flickinger’s Folk 
By B. R. HOOVER. 3s. 6d. 


A funny but lifelike picture of a factory folk 
family. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Madame du Barry 
7s. 6d. 


je H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of ‘ Queen 
argot, Wife of Henry of Navarre,’ &c. 


A reprint uniform with the popular editions of 
*Madame Récamier’ and ‘Madame de Pom- 
padour,’ by the same author. 


Henry Hudson 
3s. 6d. net. 


By T. A. JANVIER. Illustrated. 


A brightly told account of Henry Hudson and 
the discovery of the Hudson river three hundred 
years ago. 


The Human Way 5s. 


By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX,. 


Kindly and illuminating comments on the 
occurrences of daily life. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 














RE-APPEARANCE OF 


THE THRUSH, 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original Verse, 


DECEMBER 1, 1909. 
Contributions (which will be paid for) 


should be addressed to 








THE EDITOR, THE ‘ THRUSH’ OFFICE, 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 








ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 


TENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘** Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—Hnglish Mechanic. 


NOW READY, price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
COMPRISING 
Brief Notes on the Parables and Miracles of Our Lord. 
New Testament Chronology. 
Geographical Dictionary of Places Named. 
Appendix on some European Translations of the Bible. 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


‘**Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.”—Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 





Messrs. METHUEN will publish on SEPTEMBER 16 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The demand for this Volume is great, and to avoid disappointment Orders should be sent at once. 





They will also publish on the same day IN AMBUSH, by Marie Van Vorst, Author of ‘The Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy 
Bulstrode,’ and THE SEVERINS, by Mrs. Atrrep Sinewicr, Author of ‘ Cynthia’s Way.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


They have just published a delightful story full of comedy by G. A. BrrmineHam, Author of ‘Spanish Gold.’ 
Kindly order at your Library or Bookseller’s. 


SEARCH PARTY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


It is entitled THE 
Also ask for the Cheap Edition of SALTHAVEN, 


by W. W. Jacons, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.,and for THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER, by Arcureatp Marsuawt, Author of ‘Many Junes.’ 


LORDS OF THE SEA, by Epwarp Nostz, is now ready. 


“Tt is a tremendous drama.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Messrs. Methuen have just commenced the publication of the New Edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde in 12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 


5s. net each. 


OF PADUA. ‘The third is POEMS. 


The first volume is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, AND OTHER STORIES. 


The second ii THE DUCHESS 


Kindly note the appearance of the following books :—(1) MICHELANGELO, by Geratp S. Davies, with 126 Plates, wide royal 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. This is the latest volume in that fascinating series “Classics of Art.” (2) NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS, by A. H. 


ATTERIDGE, with 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS, by E. V. Lucas, crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready. This book contains 16 Coloured Illustrations by 
W. Dexter, and 32 other Illustrations, It is uniform with Mr. Lucas’s A WANDERER IN HOLLAND and A WANDERER IN 


LONDON. 


Two Volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and Court chronicles are THE ROSE 
OF SAVOY, by H. Noex Wittiams, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net; and THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII., by Mrs. 


K. A. Patmorg, illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


RUBENS. By Epwarp Dittoxn. With 483 Plates. Wide 
royal 8vo, 25s. net. (Classics of Art. 

This is a very fine book, and wonderfully cheap. 

“Rubens the magnificent is here treated magnificently .”— Daily Chronicle. 


TOWN PLANNING: Past, Present, and Possible. By 
H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. With 170 Illustrations. Wide royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


“This splendid volume is probably the most elaborate work of its kind that has yet 
appeared in this country.”—Daily News. 


THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By Joszru 
McCABE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The book is well and agreeably written, and the tone is always moderate and 
courteous.” —Spectator. 
‘A singularly impressive and penetrating volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“This eminently interesting book...... It is written with a critical acumen and detach- 
ment.”—Manchester Courier. 


ELIZABETH: Electress Palatine and Queen of Bohemia. 
By — EVERETT GREEN. Revised by 5. C. LOMAS. Demy 8vo, 
10s. . net. 


“A singular service to historical studies.”—Morning Post. 


AMONG THE DANES. By F. M. Bottiy. 


With Coloured and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A welcome and valuable addition to the literature of travel.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*A charming and much-needed description of Denmark to-day.”—Ladies’ Field. 
‘“* An interesting and well-written volume, and excellently comprehensive.” 

Daily Express, 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heten H. Cotvint. With 20 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A fascinating book.”—Jllustrated London News. 
‘* Her present biographer defines St. Teresa’s position with rare skill.” —Datly Graphic. 
‘A most sympathetic study of Teresa.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** An able book on a notable woman.”—Daily Mail. 


ANNI DOMINI: a Gospel Study. By Lapy Maser Liypsay. 
In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 10s. net. 
In this book the author has taken the Gospel Text, and, making it the nucleus, has 


sketched round it the people, the scenery, and the historical conditions which formed the 
environment of our Lord’s daily life. 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short History 
of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘We recommend all readers to read Mr. Podmore’s book.”—Daily News. 
* An admirable account....lucid exposition and scholarly writing.”— Zimes. 
“One of the most interesting and valuable pieces of work recently done in the historio- 
graphy of ideas.”— Outlook. 


THE YOUNG NATURALIST. By W. Percivan WesTeELL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The cheapest book on British Natural History ever published. It runs to 476 pages and 
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-—o—- 


Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. (H. Frowde.) 

Tuts little book, though it has fewer than 
eighty pages, has special claims on the 
notice of lovers of our literature. It is 
a sustained eulogy, in which reasons for 
the faith of the writer are not put forward, 
and in that respect it resembles many of 
the notices to-day of current literature. 
The average author, in the words of Mr. 
Hannibal Chollop, naturally desires to 
be ‘“‘cracked up,” and somewhere or 
other he gets a generous meed of super- 
latives which are gratifying to all parties 
concerned—except the inconsiderable per- 
son who has some comparative standard 
of criticism founded on taste and know- 
ledge. We need not, however, dwell 
on the ease with which praise is secured 
in such cases, for the spoilt author finds 
his level quickly enough ; he has the pains 
and pleasures of being a “ three-month 
immortal,” and his laurels fade when it 
becomes no longer useful or fashionable 
to eulogize him. 

The praise of the man who was but a 
while since the first of our living poets 
is very different from the fugitive sort 
of laudation we have just sketched. 
Swinburne was nobly independent all 
his life. Unswayed alike by criticism and 
the steadily encroaching and ingeniously 
shrouded demands of the man of commerce 
in the literary world, he spoke his mind 
with fervour, and believed in his heroes 
with an intensity of conviction which 
nothing could reduce. Already in his 
‘Study of Shakespeare’ (1879; fourth 
edition, 1902) he had spoken of his life- 
long devotion to the world’s greatest 
poet, and here we have an essay, written 


in 1905 and now first published, which 
with his ‘Three Plays of Shakespeare,’ 
also issued this year, may be regarded as 
a résumé of his mature opinions on one 
of the chief studies of his life. 

The little book before us is full of 
insight, of impatience, and of cumbrous 
eloquence. It is sometimes hard to 
discover where the critic ends and the 
fine frenzy of the poet begins. The style 
is the same as it was in the earliest 
‘ Study,’ and the vigour of language, as of 
a generous boy who cannot say enough 
and tries to say too much, is unimpaired. 
These pages remind us that the true poet 
never grows old, while they justify some 
of the strictures which Hazlitt uttered 
concerning the prose style of poets. In 
the ordered harmony of verse no man 
moved with greater ease than Swinburne. 
He talked excellent prose, full of pith 
and point, in praise of many a master 
of Greece, France, and England. But 
when he came to write on them in the 
more elaborate harmony which is outside 
verse, he overstrained himself. Here, 
for instance, is the opening sentence of 
‘ Shakespeare ’ :— 

** There is one book in the world of which 

it might be affirmed and argued, without 
fear of derision from any but the supreme 
and crowning fools among the foolishest 
of mankind, that it would be better for the 
world to lose all others and keep this one 
than to lose this and keep all other treasures 
bequeathed by human genius to all that we 
can conceive of eternity—to all that we can 
conceive of immortality. That book is 
best known, and best described for all of 
us, simply by the simple English name of its 
author. The word Shakespeare connotes 
more than any other man’s name that ever 
was written or spoken upon earth.” 
We regret the space spent on such decided 
affirmation because we feel it might be 
better occupied with that fine judgment 
and insight which give us positive results. 
Others might be left to deride with due 
emphasis that stupidity against which 
the very gods fight in vain. 

It would not be fair, however, to convey 
the impression that everything is ela- 
borated at the length of the opening 
paragraph. There are things happily 
and briefly hit off, such as the criticism 
that 
“there are touches of inspiration and 
streaks of beauty in ‘ Venus and Adonis’ : 
there are fits of power and freaks of poetry 
in the ‘ Rape of Lucrece’: but good poems 
they are not....” 

In the course of the years the poet’s 
views changed but little, and we find 
in this sustained eulogy the same points 
that were made in ‘A Study of Shake- 
speare, which showed, as we said in 
reviewing it, an analytical power unsus- 
pected in the author. A‘schylus is still 
the greatest of tragic poets, Coleridge, 
the best of Shakespearian critics; and 
the references to the greater Greek 
tragedians are none the less illuminating 
for being somewhat out of fashion. 
Metrical tests, uncertain even in the 
hands of a master of metre, are not con- 
sidered; and the distracting questions 
of quartos, folios, and sources seldom 





Shakespearians should give themselves 
the pleasure of mastering the contents 
of the book, which is all too short, 
and we confine ourselves here to two or 
three points of special interest. The 
love-making of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is, 
Swinburne points out, subject to the 
conventional style of the age, but 
““Margites Hallam, who knew so many 
things so badly, could not see this.” 

As for ‘ Hamlet,’ 

“the greatest of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
it is not: but it is not unintelligible that it 
should pass for such in general and traditional 
estimation. The infinite and imperishable 
charm of the leading character, in all its 
mystery and all its actuality, is wider in the 
universal attraction of its appeal than that 
of any other among the creatures of the 
omnipotence of Shakespeare.” 

The truth of this judgment was con- 
firmed in our hearing by a critic with 
unequalled knowledge of the stage, who 
remarked that ‘Hamlet’ was the one 
play which always succeeded on the boards. 

The question of part - authorship in 
work generally or rarely ascribed to 
Shakespeare is one which has created 
the widest divergences of opinion, and 
only in a few cases can it be said that 
there is overwhelming authority in favour 
of one man as Shakespeare’s partner. 
Swinburne decides that Shakespeare had 
a part in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ ‘ Pericles,’ 
‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ the trilogy of ‘ King Henry 
VI.,’ and ‘King Henry VIII.’ His re- 
marks as to the last play are not conclu- 
sive, and readers should go back to his 
‘ Study of Shakespeare,’ where he explains 
at length that much of the style is 
Fletcher’s, but the treatment transcends 
anything that we know of his. Against 
the general trend of critical opinion, one 
of the Shakespeare Apocrypha, ‘ Arden 
of Feversham,’ is still maintained to be 
Shakespeare’s in his early time, or, 

“if it be not his, there was a greater than he 
in his youth at work for the tragic stage 
whose very name has perished.” 

‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ is now also 
put down, almost against the critic’s will, 
as possibly Shakespeare’s—an opinion 
which Swinburne did not hold in 1879, 
and which, we think, will be shared by 
few students of that ghastly little play. 
With all deference for so potent a judg- 
ment, we see more of Shakespeare in the 
play of ‘ Sir Thomas More,’ the manuscript 
of which in the British Museum has been 
in part ascribed to Shakespeare’s own 
hand. We should have been glad to 
have Swinburne’s opinion on the fine 
speech of More in Act II. scene iv. of this 
play and the talk that precedes it. It 
seems more worthy of the master’s hand 
than the tragic intensity of Alice Arden, 
or “the fierce animal power” of ‘A 
Yorkshire Tragedy.’ 

‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ secures 
the top of the poet’s admiration in comedy, 
as ‘King Lear’ does in tragedy. The 
latter play is described as the greatest 
work of man, or “ at least on a level with 
any other that tradition may set against 
it or enthusiasm beside it.” There is 





interfere with the judgment on each play. 


but one flaw in it, 
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“* the sudden and inexplicable disappearance 
of Lear’s only comrade and support in the 
first horror of his exposure as an outcast 
to the storm. That Casca should not meet 
us at Philippi must always have been felt 
as @ disappointment and must always be 
remembered as a default: that the Fool 
should vanish with the tempest, never more 
to be thought of or mentioned by Lear or 
by Cordelia, can be neither explained nor 
excused by any possible audacity or felicity 
of conjecture.” 

According to Tolstoy, who studies care- 
fully this same play of ‘King Lear,’ 
Shakespeare cannot be regarded as even 
an average author. Other foreigners have 
given us, not indeed judgments like these, 
but critical follies which persuade us that 
a@ writer’s style and humour can be 
judged fairly by his fellow-countrymen 
only. In the presence of such deprecia- 
tions we tolerate the occasional extra- 
vagances of eulogy which is just in the 
main. We have no desire to play the 
advocatus diaboli to Shakespeare, but here 
and there in these few pages we have 
doubts of what is claimed for him. Thus 
the conclusion declares :— 

** All that can be known of manhood, of 
womanhood, and of childhood, he knew 
better than any other man ever born.” 
Now of children Shakespeare has given 
us but little, and what there is is surely 
infinitely inferior to his men and women. 
No genius, however vast, can cover the 
whole range of human life and interest, 
but there is a natural tendency in criticism 
to represent the masters as equally 
masterly in everything. Hence they 
acquire merit on the slenderest evidence, 
and are credited with the virtues belonging 
to lesser men, and only needed to round 
off their splendid achievements. It is 
correcting chance, or, shall we say ? 
the irony of fate, to credit Mrs. Browning 
with perfect technique, Tennyson with 
—* humour, Dickens with ample 

owledge of country life, or Dante with 
radiant humanity. But Shakespeare’s 
gifts are so extraordinarily wide and 
transcendent that we need not hesitate 
to bring his limitations into question. 
He is no more perfect than his own 
Cordelia. 








Town Planning, Past, Present, and Pos- 
sible. By H. Inigo Triggs. Illustrated. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


AtmostT exactly four years ago (Sept. 9, 
1905) we commented in these columns 
upon the manifestations of a Civic Refor- 
mation then abroad in the world and at 
work in our own midst, and opined that 
Civics, if not a science, was certainly a 
subject, “and perhaps the most stirring 
one in the King’s dominions to-day.” 
In this period of excited politics we are 
afraid that modest superlative must be 
withdrawn. It would be a long business 
to attempt even a brief survey of the pro- 
gress which the Civic Reformation has 
made in these four years, and it would be 
about ten years too soon. Thus the 
architectural transformation of London 
whereof we spoke has proceeded apace, 
yet will only reveal itself to the general 





consciousness when it has gone a little 
further still. Probably nobody professes 
to know how many Garden Cities and 
Garden Suburbs there are in existence or in 
contemplation to-day within the bounds 
of this fortunate island alone. The 
example at Golder’s Green, having lacked 
neither virtue nor advertisement, has been 
heard of at least by most Londoners, 
and seen by all who are interested and 
within convenient reach of its railway 
station. There are those, however, for 
whom distance has been ‘no object,” 
as certain advertisers say. Devoted 
groups of town-planners have gone on 
pilgrimage—if we should not rather say on 
embassy—from land to land, giving and 
getting knowledge of the City Perfect, 
which exists already upon earth, but 
distributed in fragments. They represent 
a kind of new religious order, meaning 
much: half travelling students, half 
preaching friars, of the civic ideal, with the 
engineer and the housing expert as lay- 
brothers of their order. For to the 
world’s ruling class of chief authorities 
and real despots are now added, for the 
first time, authorities on housing also, 
with reputations that cross all frontiers 
as though their subject were chess or 
radio-activity. Behind all this a Town- 
Planning Bill is breaking in upon the 
national life and the powers and purposes 
of land companies, municipalities, and 
individual owners great and small. 

This being the situation, a systematic 
work on Town-Planning, like this of Mr. 
Triggs, comes in good time. We may hope 
that it will not only serve to bring to- 
gether the somewhat scattered aspects 
of the subject, but also stimulate to further 
study and advance. The reference to the 
past in Mr. Triggs’s title-page rebukes, 
to begin with, the common assumption 
that until our own day people took no 
long views of these things, and that a city, 
if it did not grow while its inhabitants 
slept, was built street by street as more 
houses were needed, or at any rate more 
sleeping accommodation. Against this 
view one is tempted to launch the opinion 
that Town-Planning, or the consciousness, 
the ideals, and the aims which the term 
stands for, have been everywhere and 
always, except in England during the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Triggs advances 
no such invidious thesis, but it has not been 
possible for him to be instructive and 
leave us with a good conceit of ourselves. 
In his long introductory chapter, and 
elsewhere throughout the book, he has to 
set the civic blindness and impotence 
which have prevailed here in contrast 
with the forethought and efficiency which 
are already of ancient date in Germany ; 
the meanness and unchecked selfishness 
which have determined the aspect of 
Greater London with the social and 
historical imagination, and the care for 
noble and beautiful effects which are the 
glorious tradition of the municipality of 
Paris. A consideration of the causes of 
this difference, fuller than he has been able 
to attempt, would have been instructive, 
and, by producing repentance on account 
of some favourite British virtues, would 





have done more to bring about a better 
state of mind than prescribing a Minister 
of Fine Arts. 

We have better hopes from another 
suggestion: that the authorities in pro- 
vincial towns, the small ones not less than 
the great, should co-opt, as aids to their 
deliberations on all Town-Planning matters 
such artistic and scientific cognoscenti— 
architects, painters, landscape gardeners— 
as their region may possess. We should 
be inclined to make it a condition that 
these co-opted advisers be men who 
have made a respectful study of their own 
town or region, and are in sympathy with 
its characteristics and life, even if they 
have not drawn their inspiration largely 
therefrom. We should like to go further 
still, and to brand as impertinent and irre- 
sponsible any such body which presumed 
to hold its sessions without the assistance 
of some authoritative and affectionate 
student of local history and archeology. 
These may appear extreme demands ; 
but the kind of misadventures against 
which they would afford an assurance 
are common, and often incurable in their 
effects. However, even the little which 
Mr. Triggs asks for—a recognition that 
everything desirable has not been secured 
when an adjustment has been effected 
between the demands of the borough 
engineer and surveyor and the resistant 
tenacity of the private owner—would 
be a great deal gained as things now go. 

It is interesting to learn that such mixed 
committees of the official and co-opted, 
the practical and the artistic citizen, are 
rapidly coming into use in America. There 
is no mention, however, of the Versch6ner- 
ungsvereine of Germany; and though 
Edinburgh receives passing homage more 
than once, our author seems unaware 
that it had a prophetic—and, alas! 
temporary—visitation of the new ideal 
in the early part of last century. The 
Cockburn Association of that city was 
created to guard the beauty of the Modern 
Athens against barbarian attack by 
builders, railway companies, and others 
whom the muse abhors. It spoke sternly 
in the gate with such enemies for many 
years, but has now, we believe, ceased to 
stand in anybody’s way. 

Mr. Triggs’s introductory survey is 
followed by five exhaustive chapters which 
have the appearance of having served 
separately elsewhere. The one on ‘ Types 
of Towns, Ancient and Modern,’ is inter- 
esting without being particularly scholarly; 
but those on ‘ The Circulation of Traffic,’ 
‘Town Expansion,’ ‘The Planning of 
Streets,’ and ‘ The Planning of Squares and 
Open Spaces’ are technical and exact, 
and well calculated to make Town- 
Planners of us all; that is, they cannot 
but advance the comprehension and the 
practice of the subject. 

Without following the author critically 
through these stages, we may acknow- 
ledge general agreement, and concisely 
indicate one or two differences. His 


disparagement of the small house and 
garden is explicable in an architect ; 
but it is regrettable and reactionary, and 
points to a lack of qualification for certain 
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aspects of his theme. The argument 
against long streets surprises us more. 
Short streets and frequent turnings 
in some small towns, though dangerous 
for traffic, give a distinct sense of 
animation and variety, especially when 
the people are out-of-doors. But man 
desires also the sense of vista as naturally 
as he desires anything ; and a city should 
satisfy this spiritual craving—and that 
not in its parks alone—as it would satisfy 
the desire for culture, beauty, or bread. 

The chapter on ‘Town Expansion’ 
deals with many interesting methods and 
examples, and should be especially well 
received. Nevertheless we imagine that 
town-expansion is to some extent the red- 
herring across the trail of the civic quest, 
at least amongst ourselves. Perhaps an 
opportunity of explaining this position 
may occur later. 

We hope, further, that Mr. Triggs 
will have an opportunity, in a cheaper 
reissue of his work, to attend to some 
terrible sentences and correct a few 
errors. At p. 3 “the Civil War” is 
presumably meant for the War of Inde- 
pendence. Even at that earlier date 
we cannot agree to the statement that 
‘* America had no cities, in the modern 
sense.” We notice that the Chart 
of old New York (more precisely, New 
Amsterdam) had a remarkable resem- 
blance to some recent town-planning pro- 
jections, such as the Krupp Industrial 
Colony. It had some good regulations 
also for which London still waits. 

The whole book, especially the chapter 
on ‘ Squares and Open Spaces,’ is so richly 
illustrated that merely to turn the pages 
is an education of the eye. 








Moneure D. Conway: Addresses and 
Reprints, 1850-1907. (Boston, Mass., 
Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


On the 3rd of December, 1904, we re- 
viewed Conway’s delightful autobiography, 
which was written at the request of his 
wife. This collection, for the most part 
of works out of print or unpublished, 
has been prepared by his family as a 
memorial volume, and forms a fitting 
companion to the earlier record. The 
arrangement is chronological, opening with 
a pamphlet written in 1850, when Conway 
was only eighteen, advocating free schools 
for the whites in Virginia, and closing with 
an address on William Penn delivered at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 25th of 
April, 1907. In 1860 Lincoln was elected 
President of the United States, 

“and it was from that time, perhaps, that 
the Republican party more and more 
absorbed those of anti-slavery belief. ...when 
many enthusiastic and brilliant men, serving 
under the old leaders, spent their lives in 
arousing the conscience and the heart of the 
North against slavery, without hope of any 
reward, social, pecuniary, or political.” 
Among those none worked with greater 
devotion, nor with greater effect, than 
Conway. In 1862 Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields published ‘The Golden Hour.’ 
In it Conway states that “the rebellion 


of Slavery should at once have been 
followed by our only logical reply—the 
abolition of Slavery”; and he considers 
that if, in reply to that bomb which fell 
into Fort Sumter, the President had 
seized the pen instead of the sword, and 
issued a proclamation freeing the slaves, 
and giving the assurance to loyal masters 
that they would be properly compensated, 
“every rebel owning a slave, or living 
within miles of one, would, as by the wand 
of an enchanter, have remained spellbound 
at his fireside, where he ought to be. There 
could have been no war.” 

In the paper on ‘Public Service’ 
Conway contrasts the way in which the 
Russian serf was made free 
“ without the shedding of a drop of blood. 
That great emperor [Alexander] emancipated 
ten times as many slaves as were liberated 
by violence in America, and every family 
given a homestead.” 

Among those who brought about this 
emancipation was Tourguénieff, “a grand 
man in every way, physically and men- 
tally, intelligence and refinement in every 
feature.” Conway had the happiness of 
meeting him in London, and 

‘‘found him modest almost to shyness, 
and in his conversation—he spoke English— 
never loud or doctrinaire. At the Walter 
Scott Centennial he was present—the greatest 
man at the celebration—but did not make 
himself known. There was an excursion to 
Abbotsford, and carriages were provided 
for guests. One in which I was seated 
passed Tourguenieff on foot. I alighted and 
walked with him, at every step impressed 
by his greatness and his simplicity. Only 
after his death was it revealed that to this 
unpretending writer was really due the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia.” 

He lived with his mother on the family 
estate, worked by many serfs, and under 
the title of ‘Sporting Annals’ wrote an 
exposure of the evil system. This reached 
the hands of the Emperor, who was 
deeply moved. On the death of his 
mother Tourguénieff immediately eman- 
cipated every serf on the estate, giving 
to each family some land and a house. 
Then it was the Emperor resolved to 
act, and said to the nobles and landowners : 
“It is better, gentlemen, that emancipa- 
tion should come from above than to wait 
until it comes from beneath.” 

In 1904 a congress of Free-thinkers 
was held at Rome. Conway represented 
the United States, and delivered an 
address on ‘ Dogma and Science.’ In it 
he relates that Mazzini told him that 
when he and Garibaldi occupied Naples 
the priesthood announced that the blood 
of St. Januarius would not liquefy as 
usual; whereupon they told the priests 
that unless the miracle took place as 
usual the church would be closed. This 
threat secured its performance. Similarly 
St. Peter’s was illuminated by order of 
Mazzini when the Pope had forbidden an 
annual illumination. This was done 
because Mazzini and Garibaldi considered 
that the people should not be led to 
suppose that their fétes would be sup- 
pressed by a republican government. 

Conway was strongly opposed to all 





ideas of conquest on the part of a nation, 


and in quoting Webster’s speech in the 
Senate describing Great Britain as “‘ that 
Power whose morning drum-beat, tra- 
velling with the sun and keeping time 
with the stars, encircles the earth with 
one continuous strain of the martial 
airs of England,” he asks the question : 
“ But what has it profited England, to 
encircle the whole world and lose its real 
soul, its free will, so that it has had to 
fight nearly every race ? ” and he anxiously 
inquires whether the United States is 
going “to gain the world at the cost of 
every principle that made the soul of our 
country, only to find that we have not got 
the world at all, but it has got us.” 

Conway’s wife died on Christmas Day, 
1897, and his tribute to her memory, 
which had been privately printed, is now 
included here. A few days before her 
death she wrote to an old friend :— 

** Life would be charming, but for these 
pains. After all, sixty-four is a good old 
age—and life’s duties done. 1 now desire 
to go to sleep, and wake up no more.” 


Moncure Conway died in Paris on the 
15th of November, 1907. Only two 
months previously he had delivered his 
last address to his old congregation and 
their children in London, closing with 
these words :— 

“Let us seek to spread happiness. To 
make beautiful homes and a_ beautiful 
life is more difficult than to paint a beautiful 
picture. To give happiness to a single heart 
now is better than all that can be done for 
unborn generations in unknowable ages 
beyond.” 


The volume will be valued by all who 
cherish the memory of our old contributor. 
Having to the full the courage of his 
opinions, he endeared himself to those who 
knew him by his affectionate disposition 
and the courtesy with which he treated 
his opponents. The Bibliography at the 
end contains over seventy publications. 
We wish that in addition to the portrait 
supplied, evidently taken in extreme old 
age, one had been given of Conway in his 
full vigour, such as that in his centenary 
history of the South Place Society. 








George Bernard Shaw. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. (John Lane.) 


WHEN one popular writer undertakes 
to explain another, the world, for whose 
benefit the explanation is given, would 
be ungenerous were it to remain indifferent. 
Mr. Chesterton remarks at the outset :-— 
“‘Most people either say that they agree 
with Bernard Shaw or that they do not 
understand him. I am the only person who 
understands him, and I do not agree with 
him.” 
As a result, he has written a pretty sharp 
criticism, tempered with eulogy, of what 
he professes to understand. His book is 
a clever, ill-written, but readable perform- 
ance—just the thing for a hot afternoon. 
Like many of Mr. Shaw’s plays, it 
flatters that agreeable self - complacency 
which intelligent but drowsy readers are 
apt to experience when they comprehend 
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bewildering. Nevertheless, this amusing 
study strikes us as distinctly inferior 
to the average monograph in the series 
of “English Men of Letters”; and our 
judgment will appear harsh only to one 
who has not yet discovered that the book 
is nothing more than a piece of good 
journalism. 

Amongst the many respects in which 
journalism differs from literature, none 
is more prominent than its point of view, 
or rather its limitation to a single point 
of view. The first object of the literary 
critic is to discover the effect that the 
writer wished to produce; the second, 
to consider his achievement from as many 
standpoints as possible. The journalist 
also tries, as Mr. Chesterton has tried, 
to reveal the author’s intention—though 
even here he is handicapped by endeavour- 
ing at the same time to detect Aunt- 
Sallys that may be smartly dislodged ; 
but his ultimate object is to confront that 
intention with his private tastes and pre- 
judices, or with those of the public for 
which he writes. The average journalistic 
criticism is personal in the worst sense 
of the word; the man of letters tends to 
base his criticism on general principles, 
is philosophic in the old and admirable 
sense. 

Certainly Mr. Shaw’s plays should be 
considered from the artistic point of view ; 
for, after all, a play is essentially a work 
of art. Mr. Shaw is not a good dramatic 
artist ; he has too little dramatic sense, 
and of form little sense at all. ‘John 
Bull’s Other Island,’ one of his most 
popular pieces—justly praised for its 
wit by Mr. Chesterton—is hardly more 
than a series of harangues and discussions 
which do little or nothing to help forward 
such action as may be found in the play. 
Mr. Shaw is no artist in words, though he 
can make a point effectively ; his prose 
is never beautiful, and sometimes posi- 
tively ugly. Any one who will take 
down Congreve from the shelf will feel 
the importance of this defect. ‘The Way 
of the World’ has not one-tenth of what 
the author of ‘Candida’ might call 
“the brain stuff” that is to be found 
in that play; yet no judge of literature 
will doubt, we think, as to which is the 
greater work. Mr. Chesterton tells us 
that Mr. Shaw is an orator; but, though 
he has headed one chapter ‘ The Critic,’ 
and another ‘The Dramatist,’ he has 
forgotten to show us why he is not an 
artist. 

Mr. Chesterton dislikes sxsthetic criti- 
cism. He remembers Wilde and Whistler, 
men whom he did not love, and arguing, 
in journalistic fashion, from the particular 
to the general, he condemns the whole 
race of xsthetes. This prejudice he has 
aired more thoroughly, though scarcely 
more emphatically, in other books. Yet 
if by “‘ esthetes” are meant—and this 
seems the only admissible meaning— 
those who hold beauty to be the sole 
good as.an end, then he would condemn, 
on moral grounds, people who, though 
undoubtedly wrong, come far nearer 
ethical truth than he. 

This leads us to another position from 





which Mr. Shaw might have been viewed 
—the position of the thinker. Instead 
of recklessly abusing the ethics of those 
whom he cannot understand, the critic, 
who has devoted eighty-seven pages to 
Mr. Shaw as philosopher, might have 
sacrificed a handful of epigrams to the 
task of discovering what are the ethics 
of the man who is understood by him 
alone. The xsthete who holds that only 
beauty is good as an end comes near the 
truth because beauty is one of the few 
things that are good as ends. What 
things Mr. Shaw holds good in themselves 
we are not told; but we infer from his 
writings that they are things which are 
good only as means. Mr. Chesterton 
shares with his fellows the traditional 
hatred for metaphysicians; he cannot 
hope, therefore, to escape the common 
error of confusing means with ends. 
Ignoring the Platonic aphorism, he seems 
to regard life as something good in itself ; 
we should not be surprised to learn that 
he thought the same of justice or demo- 
cracy, credulity or beer. Whether Mr. 
Shaw’s ethics are based on any profound 
theory of values is a question worth 
asking ; his critic has left it unanswered, 
and has even been at pains to prove him- 
self incompetent to offer an opinion. 

If the thinker is obliged to call in ques- 
tion Mr. Shaw’s ethical position, he will 
not be slow to do him justice as an ex- 
ponent of the Socratic method. Few men, 
in our time, have done more for truth ; 
he has not only destroyed idols—he has 
provoked the more intelligent of his con- 
temporaries, for very shame, to throw 
them down with their own hands. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his Puritan ancestors, 
he has laboured to change men’s hearts, 
and he hv; not altogether failed; he is 
a brilliant soldier in the army of reason. 
The journalist, as a rule, does not love 
reason, and Mr. Chesterton loathes it ; 
furthermore, being far cleverer than his 
brethren, he has been quick to see that 
he might say so without offending the 
public. Consequently, what is noblest 
in Mr. Shaw and has borne the best fruit, 
his respect for logic and reason and his 
reverence for truth, is his most glaring 
defect in the eyes of his critic. For 
instance, Mr. Shaw wages war on the 
conventions because they express the 
brutish, that is to say, the unreasoning, 
part of human nature; Mr. Chesterton 
venerates them for similar reasons. Never- 
theless, in spite of an interminable suc- 
cession of journalists and sentimentalists, 
it is this passionate honesty and hatred 
of cant that, excusing many faults of art 
and some of temper, will probably give 
Mr. Shaw’s work a certain permanent 
value. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Avenging Children. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
WirH each succeeding book it becomes 
evident that Mrs. Mann’s place in con- 
temporary fiction is very high. Indeed 
we have no hesitation in classing her 
among the best novelists of the present 





day. Her latest book is a sequel to 
‘The Memories of Ronald Love,’ and in 
a way shares the traditional fate of 
sequels ; that is to say, it is not so good 
a piece of work as its predecessor. But 
that is not to say that the tale is poor. 
On the contrary, it is remarkably clever, 
even brilliant. The chief fault we find 
in it is that it does not attract us as 
Mrs. Mann’s work is wont to do. It is 
not such sympathetic work as she has 
accustomed us to expect. Then there isa 
certain crudity in one or two of the epi- 
sodes, and the characterization is not 
sure. The bullying manufacturer Blore 
is amusing, but somewhat of a caricature. 
There is no persuasive evidence that such 
a man as Alfred Clough would have com- 
mitted suicide on such inadequate grounds 
as are suggested. On the other hand, the 
portraits of the heroine, subject to 
her overbearing father, of the doctor’s 
wife, and of minor characters, are admir- 
able. Ronald Love himself suffers by 
contrast with the child who figured 
pathetically in the former book; but 
perhaps we ought not to let that com- 
parison affect us. 


Two Women. By Baroness Albert 
d’Anethan. (Fisher Unwin.) 


THE two women of the title are mother 
and daughter, and the opening of the 
novel finds them entangled—vicariously 
as regards the younger—in a past which 
is not nearly so bad as the author would 
have us believe. It is, indeed, a little 
curious that a story in some respects 
conspicuous for modernity should depend 
upon the Early Victorian device of a 
marriage invalidated by mere mischance. 
We do not think, moreover, that the 
world’s judgment would have been any- 
thing like so harsh as is here supposed, 
and the subsequent complications seem 
to us, for the most part, unnecessary. 
Several pleasing scenes from Japanese 
life, and some verses of no great merit, 
are introduced. 


The Search Party. By George A. Bir- 
mingham. (Methuen & Co.) 


WE have hitherto had every reason to 
regard the author of ‘Hyacinth’ as 
that rare phenomenon, an Irish novelist 
who insists on being taken seriously. But 
in the present instance he has apparently 
determined to resort more or less to the 
time - honoured method of Lever—a 
method which, though doubtless accept- 
able to the British public, can scarcely 
be termed convincing. Abundance of 
humour and a fair share of ingenuity have 
been bestowed on the construction of an 
incredible story, and characters which 
are nearly all in a manner true to type, 
but in no case seem alive as individuals. 
The scene is laid in the Ireland of our own 
day, represented by no means as a dis- 
tressful country, but as a land where 
human intercourse is one huge system of 
politely humorous lying. It is impossible 
not to feel amused, and equally impossible 
to be in any sense edified. 
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The Punishment. By Thomas McKean. 
(John Long.) 

HerE Nemesis, as apprehended by the 
author, plays the villain to one Stephen 
Marlowe, an American rough diamond, 
whose cutting to the requisite social 
brilliance we watch with interest, though 
without understanding of the process, 
which seems very rapid. On the eve of 
his wedding, Marlowe gets a letter—from 
Nemesis, in the disguise of a dying 
woman—informing him that his intended 
bride is his own daughter by the woman 
he had wronged in youth. Though his 
hope in life has been to find the girl in 
question, on discovering her identity with 
his fiancée he falls down dead with 
horror. In spite, however, of a false key- 
note, and much bad writing, the book is 
readable. Mr. McKean possesses a sense 
of character which he should cultivate. 
Marlowe’s feelings when he returns to 
New York with a fortune from the 
Klondyke are well noted; so is his brutal 
amour with a budding actress, the best- 
drawn figure in the book. A tendency of 
the author to rely on Scriptural phraseo- 
logy in moments of stress impairs the 
vigour of his situations. 


Anne Inescourt. By Marcus Servian. 
(Francis Griffiths.) 


THE writer of this novel is evidently 
enamoured of irony, and irony atones for 
several dull pages by the brilliance which 
it bestows on his last chapter. The 
principal characters are a scrupulously 
honourable baronet of wooden intellect 
and Anne his wife, whose artistic tem- 
perament compels her to feel the inade- 
quacy of his unintelligent devotion to 
prevent her from being bored and chafed 
by life in an East Anglian village. A 
tempter appears in the person of Suther- 
land, a clever literary man, who, in eloping 
with her, conceals the fact that he is 
married to a lunatic. Sutherland dis- 
closes his secret in time for Anne to return 
to her husband, and to shatter his dream 
of a happy second marriage by reminding 
him of a promise, providing for this 
crisis in her affairs, which he made when 
his love seemed inextinguishable. 


This Day’s Madness. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


SENTIMENT-AND-WATER can scarcely be 
considered an exhilarating beverage, but 
it does not seem to us that the modern 
treatment of love here applied is much 
better. Given a machine-made heroine, it 
is of little account whether she remains 
lachrymosely faithful to an unsatisfactory 
husband or consoles herself by inaugurating 
a ménage @ trois. The latter course is that | 
adopted by Miss Annesley’s leading 
lady, who is, nevertheless, a person of 
admirable feelings, and proves them by 
refusing to marry again when a railway 
accident leaves her free to do so. In the 
end, however, she allows herself to be 
over-persuaded, and we have an old- 
fashioned happy ending in curious contrast 


By Maude Annesley. 





to the ultra-modernity of the theme. 


Love, the Thief. By Helen Mathers. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


TuoveH the term “shocker” is applic- 
able to this book, it does not do justice 
to the piquancy of the author’s style and 
the almost affectionate interest excited 
by her hero and heroine. The hero is a 
popular squire condemned to spend the 
remainder of his life in bed after an 
accident in the hunting-field. The heroine, 
who is the daughter of his perfectly odious 
brother, enters his house under a pseu- 
donym by which he is not deceived, and 
loves him devotedly. The sudden death 
of the squire, from a dose of prussic acid, 
is the cause of a singularly fatuous 
coroner’s inquest and of a train of sus- 
picion and surmise on the part of the 
reader, whose curiosity is at last satisfied 
by an ingenious and interesting revelation. 
We have called the squire the hero because 
he is decidedly the most remarkable male 
character in the novel. His demeanour 
towards physical impotence and, suffering 
is superb. Some of the dialogue evinces 
the author’s power of giving charm to the 
speech of passionately unconventional 
people. It is a pity that a few of the 
subordinate characters are not more 
convincing. Eccentricity makes Helen 
Mathers play fast and loose with the 
principle which underlies success in 
creating the temporary illusion that fiction 
is fact. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Man and the Bible. By J. Allanson 
Picton. (Williams & Norgate.)—The author, 
while indulging in a considerable amount 
of desultory talk, is very determined in his 
attack on the Bible as “the revealed word 
of God.” It is right, however, to point 
out that he is no opponent of the teaching 
of Christ, and also that he accepts certain 
parts of the Bible as authoritative, such 
as the Sermon on the Mount, 1 Cor. xiii., 
and Rom. xii. They are authoritative, it 
appears, not because they were spoken by 
Christ or written by His first followers, but 
because they touch the heart as self-evident 
truth. Mr. Allanson Picton deals first with 
the Bible of our fathers, goes backward 
through the ages to primitive Christianity, 
and then deals with the Bible in relation to 
religion, morals, and social evolution. Many 
will think, and not irrelevantly, that under 
the title ‘Man and the Bible’ the author 
might have given, without departing from 
the way of history, an account of the good 
the Bible has done to man. He admits, 
indeed, that the book is not dead, but has 
an indefinite if not immortal life before it, 
and the reason assigned is that “ the entire 
abandonment of supernatural claims, so 
far from lessening its influence in the coming 
ages, will confirm and extend it.” The 
chapter on social evolution is typical. The 
conclusion is that the Bible has done little 
for culture, beyond the fact that it necessi- 
tated the study of letters even in the darkest 
ages, and also little for freedom. ‘‘It may 
be plausibly said,” the author writes, “‘ that 
I am wrong in calling the rise of the English 
Commonwealth the solitary instance in 
which the Bible was an effective auxiliary 
to rebellion against despotism.” He does 
not forget the Scotch Covenanters, but affirms 
that their ultimate success was entirely an 
after-effect of the temporary success of the 
English Commonwealth. Had he looked 





without prejudice into history, he would 
have seen that the Covenanters, in the days 
of the National Covenant which were days 
before the English Commonwealth, were 


counted rebels by King Charles for rejecting 
innovations which had “no warrant of the 
word of God.” And had he gone back to 
John Knox, he would have found the 
Reformer charged by Mary Stewart with 
teaching the people to receive another 
religion than that allowed by their princes. 
Knox, professing to be guided by the 
Bible, was certainly a rebel against despotism. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Picton in 
all his arguments or assertions, but that 
he is not free from prejudico may be seen 
from his treatment of St. Francis. ‘“ The 
figure of St. Francis of Assisi,” he says, 
“has a halo of brotherly kindness and 
glorified humanity around it such that it 
might seem almost a sacrilege to associate 
him with the hellish deeds of the Inquisi- 
tion.” He admits that Francis did not take 
an equal part with Dominic in the organiza- 
tion of the Inquisition. He not only did 
not take an equal part, but took no part. 
There is the complaint that Francis did 
not even protest against it. The fact 
remains that the Inquisition was not organ- 
ized in the days of either Francis or Dominic. 
The prejudice may be further illustrated. 
Speaking of the commandments “Thou 
shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt not steal,” 
the author asserts that against these “ the 
whole action of Church and State since Con- 
stantine has been one constant rebellion.” 
Bacon may here be quoted—“ Discretion of 
speech is more than eloquence.” 


A Grammar of the Oid Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint. By Henry 
St. John Thackeray. Vol. 1. (Cambridge, 
University Press.—A grammar of the 
Septuagint ought not to require any apology, 
yet specialized {work of the kind is so 
uncommon in England that it almost seems 
as if justification must be made for it. A 
sufficient answer to any objections, the 
author points out, might be that it forms 

art of a larger whole, the grammar of 
ellenistic Greek. This volume includes an 
Introduction, and two main divisions, the 
first dealing with orthography and phonetics, 
and the second with accidence. In _ the 
Introduction there are such sections as ‘ The 
xowr —-the basis of LXX. Greek,’ ‘The 
Semitic Element in LXX. Greek,’ ‘ The 
Pepyri and the Uncial MSS. of the LXX.’ 
In reference to the Semitic element Mr. 
Thackeray seeks to prove that though 
certain so-called ‘‘ Hebraisms’’ have been 
removed from that category, it is impossible 
to deny the existence of a strong Semitic 
influence in the Greek of the LXX. The 
Hebraic character of the Pentateuch and 
some other of the earlier versions, he says, 
“consists in the accumulation of a number of 
just tolerable Greek phrases, which nearly corre- 
spond to what is normal and idiomatic in Hebrew. 
If we take these phrases individually, we can 
discover isolated parallels to them in the papyri, 
but in no document outside the Bible or writings 
directly dependent upon it do we find them in 
such profusion.” 
The scholarly character of Mr. Thackeray’s 
work is well illustrated in the section ‘ The 
Papyri and the Uncials,’ where he deals 
with the terms ovGels (yOeis) and ovdets 
(undeis). “Tho form ovOeis (ynOeis),” he 
says, 
= Pl one which we are in a position to trace from 
its cradle to its grave. First found in an inscrip- 
tion of 378 B.c., it is practically the only form in 
use throughout the Greek-speaking world during 


iii/B.c. and the first half of ii/B.c. In 132 B.c. 
the 8 forms begin again to reassert themselves, 


and the period wy that date to about 100 B.c. 
appears to have been one of transition, when 
the é and @ forms are found side by side in_ the 
same documents. For i/B.c. we are in the dark, 
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but in i/a.p. we find that oises has completely 
regained its ascendancy, and by the end of 
ii/A.D. od@eis, which still lingers on in i/-ii/a.D., 
mainly in a single phrase pnéiv jooor, is extinct, 
never apparently to reappear, at all events not 
within the period covered by the papyri.” 

From this evidence, and that of the Attic 
inscriptions and the papyri which is ex~- 
amined, it is shown that when the Penta- 
teuch and certain other writings were 
rendered into Greek ot@eis was virtually 
universal. Mr. Thackeray turns to the 
LXX,. to test the uncials, and among the 
results is this, that od@eis is to some extent 
represented, with or without a _ variant 
ovdeis, in the majority of the books. The 
object of the inquiry of which this is a part 
is to trace indications of change and develop- 
ment in orthography and grammatical 
forms, as in formule and modes of address, 
so as to gain some criterion whereby to 
test the trustworthiness in these respects 
of the oldest uncial MSS. of the LXX. 
In the grammatical sections Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s work is minute and exact, as a scholar’s 
work should be. 


The Origin of the New Testament. By 
Dr. William Wiede. Translated by James 
8. Hill. (Harper & Brothers.) — The 
translator explains that this brief treatise 
was originally a set of lectures’ to 
educated laymen. He claims that, short 
though it is, it contains a plain and 
exhaustive account of the present con- 
dition of the criticism of New Testament 
origins from what is commonly known as 
the standpoint of the “ advanced ”’ school. 
The claim, however, is much too strong. 
Prof. Wrede asserted, for example, that 
“weighty reasons are adverse to the idea 
that the author of the book [Acts] was him- 
self the eye-witness who speaks in the ‘ we’ 
sections.’ Prof. Harnack, on the other hand, 
who is far enough “ advanced ”’ to satisfy 
most demands, thinks that he has proved 
the identity of the author of these sections 
with St. Luke, whom he regards, as appears 
from our notice below, as the writer of the 
whole work. If a layman is desirous of learning 
what an advanced critic has to say on the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, he will 
find that one declared that the question 
whether the Apostle John wrote it is “ placed 
beyond doubt by internal evidence, the 
nature of the gospel itself.” He will 
hardly be instructed, however, by the 
declaration, even though there is the addi- 
tion that ‘‘on this the whole of the scien- 
tifically impartial theological world is as 
aces as united in opinion.” He will pro- 

ably be interested to discover that Prof. 

Wrede accepted chap. xxi. of the gospel 
as “originating with the same author as 
the rest, even though it may have been 
written somewhat later”; and that in 
reference to the purpose of the writer he 
formulated this statement :— 

“ This writing has the purpose of defending the 
Christian faith ; it is of the nature of an apology, 
i.e., a defensive writing, which has throughout 
definite opponents in view, and so it opens the 
series of numerous apologies which were written 
in the first centuries for Christendom.”’ 

The advanced critic is often charged with 
professing to know too much. Prof. Wrede 
on the whole was not too omniscient ; and 
yet, in regard to the great and difficult 
problem as to what is genuine recollection 
and what is later accretion in the Gospels, 
he calmly said, ‘‘1 have already intimated 
that I cannot really solve this widely com- 
prehensive question in this work.” The 
translator should have been careful not to 
make the evident mistake in the words 
“the histories of the childhood in Matthew 
and Mark [sic].” What is the meaning of 
this sentence, for which he is responsible ?— 
*“No, here only one opinion is possible— 





there is quite an abundance of reasons for 
this—this work is the work of a later time, 
and dated before the beginning of the 
second century, at the very earliest the 
closing years of the first, is not conceivable.” 


The Pauline Epistles. By Robert Scott. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.)—The Pauline 
Epistles are divided by Dr. Scott into 
four groups, and are assigned to St. Paul 
himself, Silas, Timothy, and St. Luke. 
The differences in the writings, he says, 
“correspond to differences in the birth, 
training, and experience of the men.’ The 
Corinthian and Roman Epistles, in parts, with 
Galatians and Phili, pians, alone areSt. Paul’s. 
The authorship of the second group belongs 
to Silas, and in this group are, with 
other writings, Ephesians, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 
and the Gospel of Matthew in its final 
editing. The Timothean group includes 
Colossians, Philemon, parts of Thessalonians 
and Romans, and the final editorship of 
Mark’s Gospel. The Pastoral Epistles, in 
the order of 2 and 1 Timothy and Titus, 
are placed in the fourth group. ‘“ Perhaps,” 
Dr. Scott says in the Preface, 

“*the paradox may be ventured that this study 
of the Epistles has its most important aspect in 
the light it incidentally attempts to throw on 
the Gospels—on the authorship or author of the 
First and on the mind of the writer of the Third.” 
Unfortunately Dr. Scott’s arguments are 
not always so important as his conclusions. 
Neither the scholar nor the ordinary reader 
is likely to assent to the statement, to take an 
example, that ‘in thought and doctrinal 
terminology the three Epistles—Hebrews, 
1 Peter, and Ephesians—are essentially the 
same.” The treatment of Hebrews in rela- 
tion to this statement is extremely meagre, 
and certainly fails te convince, though it 
must be admitted that many parts of the 
book show the most careful workmanship. 
Dealing with the group of the Pastoral 
Epistles, Dr. Scott compares them with the 
Third Gospel and Acts, examines the general 
vocabulary, the use of medical terms, and 
the evidence of familiarity with the religious 
ideas of Greece, and assigns the group to 
Luke. He refers to the fact that Luke alone 
remained with Paul, and puts forward the 
theory that, just after the Apostle’s death 
in 63, Luke wrote 2 Timothy, “ partly to 
record last words and messages, partly to 
memorize @ solemn occasion, but mainly 
to throw on Timothy the burden of the 
succession.”” The question cannot be defi- 
nitely answered; but is it likely, one 
naturally asks, that if Paul had just perished 
his friend would make no reference to the 
event ? Dr. Scott finds it convenient to 
assert that there does not seem to be any 
text that requires a late date for the Pastorals, 
and he proceeds to say that they 

‘are parallel with the Acts. The situation and 
equipment are the same. And if, following Har- 
nack, advanced criticism accepts the Lucan 
authorship of the latter, it can find no ground, in 
respect of Church government, for a later date 
of the former.”’ 

Prof. Harnack is indefiniteinregard to the date 
of Acts, since he places it in the reign of Titus 
or the early years of Domitian, or, on the 
other hand, in the beginning of the seventh 
decade of the first century. Dr. Scott has 
made a bold attempt to assimilate the thought 
and style of the Pastorals to the Lucan 
writings; and even if all his points were 
admitted, the conclusion might be that Luke, 
who made no reference to the Apostle’s 
death, wrote under his name long after that 
event, or that the unknown author, having 
the Third Gospel and Acts before him, 
imitated their style or was influenced by it. 
Yet Dr. Scott’s case is weak, as is shown by 
the admission that “a close resemblance 
must not be expected,” and by such a state- 





ment as this: “‘ Regarding the Holy Spirit 
there is less than one might expect from the 
historian of Pentecost.” 


The Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. A. 
Harnack. Translated by Rev. J. R. Wilkin- 
son. (Williams & Norgate.) — Discussing 
the literary form of Acts, Prof. Harnack 
seeks to prove that St. Luke, desiring the 
book to be accepted as the second part of 
the Gospel history, determined that no 
single person should stand as the centre of 
interest, as otherwise the unique character 
of Jesus would be threatened. The writer 
accordingly took as his theme “ the power 
of the Spirit of Jesus in the Apostles mani- 
fested in history,” which alone seemed to 
satisfy all requirements. The theme is also 
defined as ‘‘ the extension of the Gospel to 
Rome,” and attention is drawn to the fact 
that the ministry of St. Paul is set forth in 
detail, since he alone took part in the mission 
to the Gentiles. While Prof. Harnack 
thinks that St. Luke was justified in not 
extending his narrative so as to include 
provinces not converted by St. Paul, he 
points out that the historian must have 
known that the Gospel was not first brought 
to Rome by the Apostle. He offers no 
explanation, however, of St. Luke’s silence 
regarding the foundation of the Church in 
Rome, and yet the very fact that there was 
a@ Christian community established in the 
Imperial City, before the arrival of the 
Apostle, does not suit the theory that in 
Acts we have the narrative of the progress 
of the Gospel across the world from Jerusalem 
to Rome. 

Prof. Harnack declares that “all that is 
written in the Acts between the sixth and 
the fifteenth chapters’ is dedicated to the 
problem how it came about that there was 
&@ mission to the Gentiles ; and he proceeds 
to a confession and a recrimination. ‘“ The 
longer,” he says, 

“I study the work of St. Luke the more am I 
astonished that this fact has not forced his critics 
to treat him with more respect than they show 
him, but not a few of them treat their own con- 
ceits in regard to the book with more respect 
than the grand lines of the work, which they 
either take as a matter of course, or criticise from 
the standpoint of their own superior knowledge.” 


It is possible that the charge of “ superior 
heacdiohes ” may be made against Prof. 
Harnack, since he does not hesitate to refer 
to St. Luke’s weakness as an historian, and 
to point in detail to his credulity in reference 
to cases of miraculous healing, and to his 
tendency to be careless and to work up impor- 
tant situations. He finds in chap. ii. and 
chap. v. 17--42, taken together, a recension 
which, apart from some few details, is 
worthless. Where, he says, “‘it is trust- 
worthy in its record the order of events is 
confused, it combines things that have no 
real connexion with one another, it omits 
what is important, it is devoid of all sense 
of historical development.”” While he admits 
that the outpouring of the Holy Spirit was 
manifested in the “ speaking with tongues,” 
he treats the recension made out of chap. ii. 
and the verses in chap. v. in such a fashion 
that he will not, we think, escape from 
the charge indicated above. In regard 
to the decree of chap. xv. Prof. Harnack 
makes a confession of change of mind. 
At one time he accepted the text which 
implied a prohibition against certain foods, 
but now he turns to one which sets 
forth nothing more than a summary of 
Jewish ethical catechetics. He does not 
claim to be the discoverer of the false inter- 
pretation, but he declares :— 

‘** The scribe who first wrote the little word rv«rév 
opposite afua, on the margin of his exemplar, 
created a Flood which has for almost two thou- 
sand years swamped the correct interpretation 
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of the whole passage! The joy that the truth 
has been at last discerned is mingled with sorrow 
and vexation over labour that has been unspeak- 
ably great and utterly useless.” 


The chapter which deals with the sources 
and their value will appeal to many readers 
as the most suggestive. Prof. Harnack 
detects St. Luke’s style in every line of Acts, 
but he separates the narrative into parts, 
and shows how the information varies in 
value according as it is first-hand or second- 
hand. 


Side-lights on New Testament Rescarch. 
By J. Rendel Harris. (Kingsgate Press.) 
—-Dr. Rendel Harris has succeeded admir- 
ably in being at once scholarly and 
popular. Many of his points are worthy of 
the notice of experts, and all ave, fortunately, 
so treated that ordinary students of the 
Bible can appreciate their significance. 
Lecture IV. of the series contained in this 
volume bears the title ‘ The Romance of the 
Versions,’ but it is certainly not the only one 
with the interest or fascination associated 
with that word ‘‘romance,” which isso diffi- 
cult to define. The treatment of the story of 
the troubling of the pool by the angel illus- 
trates the method and manner of the lecturer. 
He shows how attempts have been made to 
identify the pool, discusses the name Beth- 
esda, and, entering the region of folk-lore, 
secks evidence, and concludes, as to the story 
of the angel, that “the thing never really 
happened,” but ‘‘ what really happened 
was that people thought it did.” In the 
lecture on ‘The Authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews’ Dr. Rendel Harris deals 
mainly with Prof. Harnack’s hypothesis that 
the anonymous writing is to be credited to 
the joint authorship of Aquila and Priscilla ; 
and without committing himself absolutely, 
he admits that it is entirely reasonable. 
Examining the suggested “feminization ” 
in the Epistle, he asks, ‘‘ Does Hebrews xi. 
feminize ?”” and turns to the Wisdom of 
Jesus the son of Sirach, chap. xliv., which 
as the ‘ Praise of Famous Men’ is often read 
in colleges on commemoration days, to find 
that the author never mentions @ woman 
in his story of Israel. In Hebrews, on the 
other hand, women are named; and Dr. 
Rendel Harris seeks to add to the list by 
reference to the writing of Clement of Rome, 
who was familiar with the Epistle, and 
himself endeavoured to identify the refer- 
ences in chap. xi. “It seems clear,’ he 
says, “‘ that the persons who out of weakness 
became strong are in Clement’s — 
women in general and Judith in particular ”’ ; 
and he adds, after quoting from Clement, 
that 


“the allusion to Esther, following on Judith, 
with the statement as to the perfection of her 
faith, suggests that we are still in the region of 
Hebrews xi., and raises the question as to 
whether Esther also must not be found in the 
roll of heroes.”’ 


In the lecture on ‘ The Art of Conjectural 
Emendation’ Dr. Rendel Harris tells us 
that perhaps the most useful of his emenda- 
tions will he those derived directly or in- 
directly from the Book of Enoch. Showing 
that St. Peter was a student of that book, 
he refers to 1 Peter iii. 19, and says :— 

“On this famous passage was built (to a large 
extent at all events) the doctrine of the descent, of 
Christ into Hell, the disobedient sinners to whom 
He is sent being antediluvians and probably 
fallen angels.”’ 


He characterizes the doctrine as quaint, and 
almost as incredible as quaint, and ascribes 
it to the blunder of the scribe who dropped 
some rey-eated letters. 

. Throughout the whole series the lecturer 
is never tedious, and never indulges in 
critical absurdities. 





SCOTTISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By 
Prof. J. Herkless and R. Kerr Hannay. 
Vol. Il. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The second 
volume of ‘ The Archbishops of St. Andrews’ 
is entirely occupied with the life of Andrew 
Forman, a diplomatist in active service under 
James IV., and successor in the Primacy 
to the young Alexander, son of the King, 
who fell with him at Flodden. Forman 
receives little notice in general histories of 
Scotland, and historians have hitherto made 
little use of the ‘Formulare,’ a huge manu- 
script in the University Library of St. 
Andrews, which has been thoroughly ran- 
sacked for this volume by the industry of 
Mr, Hannay. The twelve hundred and 
seventy pages of the ‘ Formulare’ are from 
one hand, almost (or rather quite) certainly 
that of John Lauder, whom Knox gracefully 
describes as a ‘‘fed swine.” He was the 
son of a priest and a married woman, and 
through Forman as Archbishop he received, 
and had leave to hold illegally, several 
benefices; he was also one of Forman’s 
secretaries. As his manuscript proves, what- 
ever his failings he was a most industrious 
person in his notarial profession. 

The date of the birth of his archiepiscopal 
patron is unknown. He was styled nobilis, 
and may have been of the family of Forman 
of Hutton in Berwickshire ; his mother was 
a Fraser. He was educated at St. Andrews, 
and was attached to the household of the 


famous Earl of Angus, “‘ Bell-the-Cat,’”’ and | 


was procurator for James IV. in Rome. On 
his return as Apostolic Protonotary he was 
constantly in the royal service, and took 
a hand with James in “‘ his favourite vice ”’ 
of cards. The presents of plate which 
he gave to the King were economically 
bestowed by the monarch on other persons. 
Forman was employed in redeeming from 
pawn at Ayr a brown nag of Perkin 
Warbeck’s, and in negotiating the truce of 
Aytoun. 

Forman was perhaps the leading collector 
of benefices of his period; indeed, his 
successes in making to himself friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness form the greater 
part of his biography. He was, no doubt, 
a very useful man, constantly journeying 
to Rome and to France on the errands of 
& prince who thrust Scotland into the maze of 
world politics. He must have been a good 
linguist, and one who made himself all things 
to all men. He took part in the long nego- 
tiations for the all-important marriage of 
James IV. to Margaret Tudor (1499-1502), 
during which he obtained the Bishopric of 
Moray, and a gold cup with a thousand 
écus dor from Henry VIII., also the English 
rectory of Cottingham. He was Prior of May 
and Commendator of Pittenweem, and held 
one of the keys of the kingdom, the Castle 
of Dunbar. In Parliament he was one of 
the Lords of the Articles, and was a Judge 
of Session and a Privy Councillor. Gifts and 
offices rained on him, including the ward and 
relief of Locharmacus in Berwickshire, now 
called Longformacus. In local legends 
Macus was a tavern-keeper, and the Roman 
soldiery, north of Tweed, used to say ‘‘ We 
long for Macus’! The _ place - name, 
like Maccusweil on Tweed, seems to be 
connected with ‘ Maccus archipirata,”’ the 
eponymous hero of the Maxwells. Pit- 
scottie speaks of Forman as “ane Igra- 
manciar,” and tells of a feat of glamour 
performed by him at the tournament of the 
Black Knight. By Pitscottie’s time Forman 
had “won his way to the mythical,” and 
was @ warlock like Archbishop Sharp in 
Covenanting legend. 

After a mission to Henry VII. in 1508, 
Forman added to his collection the tempo- 


| 


| rality of Dryburgh. Then for about four 











years he lay abroad, engaged in the complex 
diplomacy of James with France, the Empire, 
and the Pope, in the affairs of Venice, and 
the League of Cambrai. It is obvious that 
as soon as Henry VIII. took the papal side, 
while France was apt to be of the other 
party, Scotland would be in a quandary, 
between James’s family ties to England 
and the ancient league with France, that 
prop of Scottish independence. Henry 
always aimed at the acquisition of Scot- 
land; from France there was as yet no 
danger, and the great interest of James 
was to secure European peace, Forman 
was sent to negotiate for peace in the end 
of 1510, and he added to his collection a 
half-promise of a cardinalate. The negotia- 
tions were futile, to the deep regret of James, 
who foresaw that he would be dragged into 
war with Henry. Forman strove, James 
says, with France for peace (March, 1512) 
and he did collect for himself the reversion 
of the See of Dunkeld, though Julius re- 
fused the cardinal’s hat. In July, 1512, 
James renewed the ancient alliance with 
France, and Forman was reported to be 
one of James’s few confidants in his naval 
preparations. Henry desired the new —. 
Leo X., to lay an interdict on Scotland for 
her renewal of the French alliance; but it 
was the way of Scotland to laugh at inter- 
dicts. Forman, however, was sent to Rome. 
Henry vainly tried to intercept him, and 
Forman secured from Louis the Archbishopric 
of Bourges, retaining all the rest of his 
collection of benefices. Louis represented 
Forman to the Chapter of Bourges as “‘ in- 
strumental in inducing James to declare 
war on Henry,” and certainly, in Scotland, 
Forman “had the wyte”’ of the crushing 
defeat of Flodden. Meanwhile Leo X. 
was trying to coerce or cajole Scotland into 
peace with England: he sent a nuncio after 
Flodden, though before he heard of the 
battle. To Forman the chief interest in 
Flodden was the death of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, and his own chances of 
succeeding to the Primacy. Leo favoured, 
of course, his own nephew, Innocenzo Cibo ; 
John Hepburn, Prior of St. Andrews, had 
his eye on it, and fortified the abbey with 
the great wall, studded with his motto and 
armorial bearings. Henry, as usual, main- 
tained that St. Andrews was subject to 
York; Elphinstone of Aberdeen, a mori- 
bund man, was elected by the Chapter of 
St. Andrews; Gawain Douglas, brother 
of the new Earl of Angus, held the castle ; 
and there was every prospect of a fight, 
when Leo turned round and backed the 
astute Forman. Margaret naturally took 
the part of her brother-in-law, the translator 
of Virgil and critic of Caxton. Elphinstone 
died ; Hepburn had himself elected by the 
Chapter ; but Forman, who was still abroad, 
had Leo’s bulls promulgated at Edinburgh, 
probably by using the influence of the Earl of 
Home against his rivals the Hepburns ; 
but presently the Homes and Hepburns were 
allied. Forman received an iron welcome 
when he reached Scotland; but Albany 
imprisoned the poet candidate, and Hep- 
burn seemed likely to get the best of it. 
Forman sent a messenger to Leo, but Hep- 
burn caught the man, locked him up, and 
threatened to kill him. Hepburn had taken 
the Castle of St. Andrews, and placed Gawain 
Douglas prisoner in the sea-tower, while 
Forman was shut up in Pittenweem; but 
the Pope, after all, was too strong for the 
Hepburns, and Forman actually obtained 
St. Andrews, paying heavy compensation 
to Hepburn. 

After these certamina tanta our authors 
provide a valuable account (too long and 
complex for analysis) of the strife between 
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Scotland and Rome over benefices, duri 
the stormy early minority of James V., an 
the intermittent regency of the absentee 
Albany. Once secure in St. Andrews, 
Forman appears to have done his best for 
the reform of morals and manners, lay and 
clerical. He is not accused of licentious- 
ness, which is strange, and we know nothing 
of his private life. He was wonderfully 
successful for a man of no great family, 
but his political influence was slight indeed 
when compared with that of Bishop Kennedy 
and Cardinal Beaton. He died on March 
llth, 1521, and possibly his body once 
occupied one of the empty stone cists near 
the site of the high altar. 

The Appendix contains several documents 
from the *‘ Formulare,’ which are of interest 
to the minute ecclesiastical historian. 
Nothing can be less picturesque or more 
austere than the whole book, and only a 
very eager student can keep hold of the clue 
through the labyrinth of intrigue for bene- 
fices. For this aridity the authors cannot 
be blamed. Two or three lively anecdotes 
from Pitscottie, given “under all reserve,” 
are the only relaxation of the reader. 


Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland ; Vol. VIII. 1541-6. Edited by 
Sir James Balfour Paul. (Edinburgh, Gene- 
ral Register House.)—The accounts here 
presented are even more interesting than 
those printed in the previous volume, though, 
as might be expected from the unsettled 
state of the country at the period dealt with, 
there are several blanks, some of which 
unfortunately occur just at the time when 
information would have been of value. 

The years cover the death of James V. after 
the disaster of Solway Moss, the burning of 
Edinburgh by the soldiers of Henry VIII., 
and the murder of Cardinal Beaton. They 
open when Kirkcaldy of Grange is still 
Treasurer, and they close in the middle of 
the siege of St. Andrews. Many of the 
accounts are disbursements in connexion 
with fighting, though they are chiefly 
concerned with domestic details. It is only 
here and there that glimpses of public and 
national affairs are obtained. 

It was shortly after the accounts begin 
that Margaret Tudor died, but beyond 
numerous entries for mourning attire for 
King, Queen, and Court there is no other 
mention of the decease of one who for thirty- 
eight years had played such a prominent 
part in the history of Scotland. Matters 
were shaping themselves for Solway, but 
things went on peacefully enough so far as 
the Treasurer’s department was concerned. 
There are the usual lengthy entries, month 
by month, in connexion with the dresses 
of King and Queen. The Queen was clearly 
fond of sumptuous apparel. In May, 1542, 
the large sum of 67/. 10s. is paid for 15 ells 
of Venetian crimson damask to make a 
gown for her. Considerable amounts were 
also spent at this time upon jewellery, the 
King having no fewer than four new costly 
i in one month. In December, 1541, 
there is a curious item of 3/. 2s. in payment 
for a clam shell of silver for the King to 
put his tooth powder in: probably the 
earliest notice of this toilet luxury in Scot- 
land. A case for toothpicks is mentioned 
later. 

Even in July, 1542, there is little in the 
accounts to show that Scotland’s peace was 
so soon to be disturbed; though in the 
following month there are indications of 
the summoning of men and of other measures 
being taken by James for the defence of the 
country. In particular, there are many 
details of disbursements for guns and other 
munitions of war—details which ought to 
be of some interest to the military expert 














and the historian. Note should be made 
of the fact that the accounts give the 
date of the King’s death, after Solway, as 
December 16th (1542) ; the date has usually 
been put two days earlier. 

It would seem also that the date of 
Cardinal Beaton’s murder in 1546 has hither- 
to been misstated. Most authorities give 
the date as the morning of the 29th ; Leslye 
and Birrel make it the 30th ; while Buchanan 
and Pitscottie, both obviously wrong, say 
the 7th. In the accounts here printed there 
is an entry on the 28th of 8s. being paid to a 
boy with a letter of the Regent to Argyll 
“to schaw the slauchter of the Cardinall.” 
Thus, unless the clerk who wrote the entry 
made a mistake, the date of the “‘ slauchter ” 
must have been either the 27th or the 28th. 

Before the accounts which deal with the 
period of the Arran Regency open there are 
others containing items of interest. Thus 
we find that 2,520/. was sent to Denmark 
for copper and gunpowder ; and the further 
curious fact comes out that a woman was 
sent from Copenhagen to Elsinore to weigh 
the metal. There is a very heavy account 
for wine belonging to the period when the 
King was in France, wooing his first wife ; 
and many expenses for the guardianship 
of the infant Mary Stuart are recorded. 

Sir James Balfour Paul, in his interesting 
and learned Preface, directs attention to the 
mysterious allusions in the accounts to the 
Regent’s wife. Arran had been married in 
1532 to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Morton. No Peerage writer has 
mentioned any serious disagreement between 
them, and it is certain that she survived her 
husband and was alive as his widow in 1579 ; 
yet we find that on April 23rd, 1543, Mr. 
George Strang, “ procurator for his grace’s 
spous,” got 50/. in part payment of the 
taxed expenses in an action of divorce, 
from which we may infer that the lady had 
successfully defended the action. The ac- 
counts, as we have said, concern themselves 
rather with domestic than with public 
affairs ; but as they stand they will amply 
repay a detailed examination by students 
of the social and political life of the period. 
The volume is, as usual, equipped with a 
glossary and a full and complete Index, 
the latter occupying no fewer than 116 
double-columned pages. 


A great figure in the ecclesiastical history 
of later nineteenth-century Scotland has 
been outlined in the Memoir of Robert 
Herbert Story, written by his daughters 
(Glasgow, MacLehose). It is not always 
wise to entrust the biography of a notable 
man to his relatives, but in this case the 
result has been eminently successful. In- 
deed, there is a judicial calm about the book 
which is unusual in the circumstances. The 
avowed object has been to explain a character 
much and often misunderstood by those who 
are guided by “the things which are seen”’ ; 
and such as knew Story only by his pole- 
mical writings and public appearances will 
be astonished at-the nature of the revelation. 

It was Story’s fate to be born a fighting 
ecclesiastic. He espoused causes which upset 
the traditions and usages of the Scottish 
Church, and in advocating them against the 
protests of opponents he showed a power of 
ironic and scathing speech, a wealth of gibe 
and raillery and biting sarcasm, which were 
extraordinary. Questions of worship, ques- 
tions affecting the doctrine and government 
of the Church and its relation to the people, 
were taken up by him with tempestuous zeal, 
and he championed them, as a rule, with a very 
small minority of his brethren. It is strange 
to remark how these “‘ lost causes” have in 
the course of forty years come to be almost 
unanimously adopted. Story fought for 





them as for his own life. He had, as we 
have said, special qualities in that direction ; 
and these qualities were further emphasized 
by a physical presence which was splendid. 
That superb figure and unquenchable eye 
seemed made for victory. Story used 
to remind many of the portraits of John 
Knox; but Sir Alexander Muir-Mackenzie 
is nearer the mark in hinting at a likeness 
to Raphael's picture of that militant Pope, 
Julius II. Now we find that this fiery 
Churchman of the sword and the rapier 
had a lovable personality, and a tenderness 
of heart which was almost childlike. 

The story of his career is already familiar 
—how from being parish minister of Rose- 
neath he came to be a leading figure in the 
General Assembly of his Church, and ulti- 
mately to be Principal of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The memoir brings out many fresh 
details of that career; but in Scotland at 
any rate, where the book must have its 
main appeal, it is the intimate picture of the 
man himself, as distinguished from the 
ecclesiastic, which will chiefly interest readers, 
There are portraits and other illustrations, 
and a sufficiently full Index. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

In these days few thoroughgoing supporters 
of the doctrines of Malthus are left among 
economists of the first rank, and it is some- 
times said that Fawcett was the last of the 
Malthusians. In Liberty and Progress (Long- 
mans) Mr. C. Y. C. Dawbarn bases himself, 
in long foot-notes, chiefly upon Bentham, 
although he is far from accepting all the 
opinions of that teacher. In the text 
Fawcett is more frequently referred to, and 
Malthus would have approved the result. 
The chapters form a combination of some- 
what crude “‘ Liberty and Property Defence ”’ 
doctrine with particular incursions into 
recent controversy on panaceas for un- 
employment and distress. The former por- 
tions are somewhat out of date, while the 
latter have too much bearing on party 
politics for our pages. 


Essays on Literature. By Edward Caird, 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.)—Of all 
forms of literary criticism, the criticism of 
the intellectual principles of great writers 
is the most difficult and the least popular. 
But work of this sort, when well done, 
has permanent value. These philosophical 
‘Essays on Literature’ were first published 
seventeen years ago, and some of them were 
written long before that. In the meantime 
many interesting contributions to the study 
of Dante, Goethe, Wordsworth, Rousseau, 
and Carlyle have appeared; but, in spite 
of them, how valuable Dr. Caird’s papers 
on these writers still remain! ‘‘ Rousseau’s 
passionate revolt against the disease of 
society would scarcely have been possible 
if he had not shared the disease.” In one 
sentence Dr. Caird solves the problem of that 
strange difference between the life and the 
teaching of Jean Jacques which none of his 
more recent biographers and critics has been 
able clearly to explain. 

Sentences of this sort are not often found in 
the works of the late Master of Balliol. He 
did not possess in any high degree the gift 
of putting a fine thought into one brief, 
flashing phrase. His style is uncommonly 
good for a professor of philosophy, but not 
remarkably brilliant for a man of letters. 
It is close, solid, and fairly clear, but rather 
slow and heavy. In reading his studies on 
Dante, Goethe, and Wordsworth, one feels 
that he would have been as much interested 
in the ideas of these poets if their ideas had 
been put into sound, pedestrian prose. 
Here, no doubt, we discern the limitations 
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of the purely philosophical view of lite- 
rature: it dwells on substance and over- 
looks form, in regard to an art in which 
form is of high imyortance. On _ the 
other hand, it may be argued that it is 
largely owing to the inspiration and spiri- 
tual force which they derive from some 
intellectual principle, that the great masters 
of literature distinguish themselves from 
the great vzrtuost. A writer of genius must 
have some large view of human life in order 
to depict that life in a large way; so his 
ideas become interesting in themselves, 
apart from the splendid form in which he 
casts them, and it is with these ideas that 
c1itics of the philosophical school, like the 
author of ‘ Essays on Literature,’ are legiti- 
mately concerned. 


The Place of Animals in Human Thought. 
By Countess E. Martinengo Cesaresco. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—This is a large book on a 
very interesting subject, and it is treated 
with @ great array of learning ; but though 
it is full of curious facts, they are not sifted 
with care, or co-ordinated with any con- 
sistency. There are, moreover, occasional 
pictures which might well have been spared, 
as they are frequently irrelevant. There 
are also whole chapters on various Oriental 
religions, in which the question of animals 
comes in only incidentally. The result of 
this want of method is that the reader, 
though he is interested and amused with 
all manner of knowledge, does not feel 
that he has made much way towards the 
understanding of the subject. Few of the 
creeds the author discusses seem so cruel 
as that of the Roman Church, which holds 
that, as animals have no souls, they have 
no rights against man, and that cruelty 
to them is not any transgression of the 
moral law requiring penance or any other 
ecclesiastical censure. The deplorable effect 
of this view on the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic populations from Ireland to Sicily 
is only too well known. As cruelty to 
animals is not reproved as a sin by the clergy. 
the treatment of domestic animals is often 
shocking, and reacts on the treatment of 
weak human beings, such as women and 
children. Most Oriental religions quoted 
by the author stand on a higher and 
nobler level. Even in Eastern Europe the 
people honourably distinguished by kindness 
to beasts are the Turks. There is an ex- 
cellent chapter on the Greek feeling towards 
animals, and on Plutarch’s attitude. It is 
curious that the author should speak of his 
‘Moralia’ as an unexplored mine, and cite 
only one not first-rate monograph on it. 
Many excellent authors, from Archbishop 
Trench and Octave Gréard to Prof. Dill, have 
made us familiar with Plutarch’s views. 
Prof. Mahaffy has two long chapters upon 
him in his ‘ Silver Age of the Greek World.’ 
But the Countess does bring us many little- 
known facts and stories from remoter 
sources. We are not always convinced of 
her accuracy, e.g., when she tells us that 
British bulldogs were imported to fight at 
Rome under the Empire. 

There are some curiosities in style, though 
the author writes English very well. ‘‘ The 
inebriation of solitude” smacks of Babu 
English ; ‘‘ Nature peace ”’ is not even that ; 
“basic religion ” is not usual, and there are 
other oddities. But withal the book is both 
learned and entertaining—a very creditable 
combination. 


In The Marriage of Hilary Carden, by 
8. P. Hyatt (Werner Laurie), we welcome 
still another novel dealing with pioneers— 
this time a road pioneer. The self-reliance 
of the pioneer “Carter Paterson” when 
on his own ground, piloting his ox team to 
and from the townships and the mining 





camps, is as well depicted as are his limita- 
tions. He is placed among the uncongenial 
surroundings of @ suburban home, married 
to a wife with whose clannishness and town- 
bred interests he can no more sympathize 
than she can with his innate roving spirit. 
A strong man rules their destinies, as those 
of many others, and reunites their sym- 
pathies, without, however, gaining ours, 
though we recognize in him a type of 
modern empire-builder. 


Mary, by W. Graham (Mills & Boon), is 
concerned with the moral healing brought 
about by a bodily presentment of a divine 
spirit. We can by no means agree with the 
publishers’ announcement as to the great 
originality of the idea, nor do we think that 
it has been carried out in @ manner to win 
hearty commendation. As a presentation 
of a certain ideal of womanhood it will 
probably commend itself to many. 


Splendid Brother. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Mills & Boon.)}—We do not think that 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s writing lends itself to a 
continuous narrative so well as the short 
story or the lighter columns of the daily 
press. Still many of the incidents related in 
this history of misplaced hero-worship of 
an elder brother are pathetic, and the 
author’s humorous views on everyday occur- 
rences in the lives of the people make the 
book well worth reading. Taken in small 
doses it proves most effective in cheering 
the wayfarer. 

Tue chapter divisions (especially if ac- 
centuated by a certain lapse of time) in a 
booklet by the same author, entitled Thomas 
Henry, which is published by Messrs. Mills 
& Boon, and gives the experiences of a 
parcel-delivery van-boy, are more helpful 
in the direction indicated above. 


Studies tn Roman History. By E. G. 
Hardy. Second Series. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.)—In reviewing the first series of ‘ Studies 
in Roman History’ by Dr. Hardy, pub- 
lished in 1906, we remarked that he “ joins 
to first-hand acquaintance with historical 
documents a knowledge of modern discus- 
sions and a power of ratiocination, with a 
fund of common sense.’’ The same qualities 
are apparent in the present volume, though 
the themes with which it deals are not, 
perhaps, of such universal interest as those 
treated in the first. Like it, it contains 
some material printed before, but in the 
present case very little. The first essay, 
on ‘The Armies and Frontier Relations of 
the German Provinces,’ takes up somewhat 
less than half of the total space, and is, if 
we mistake not, by far the fullest account of 
this interesting subject in English. Nothin 
is more valuable to the student of genera 
Roman history than a further study such 
as this, where much accurate detail in one 
special department is collected and co- 
ordinated. The essay was written some 
fifteen years ago, but account has been 
taken of more recent researches, particularly 
those of the Limes-Commission. The second 
essay is on ‘The Four Emperors’ Year,’ 
and is far from superfluous even when set 
by the side of Mr. Bernard W. Henderson’s 
recently published ‘ Civil War and Rebellion 
in the Roman Empire.’ The third essay 
(much the shortest of the three), entitled 
‘A Military Game of Chess,’ is concerned 
with the civil war between Pompey and 
Cesar, The interest in military problems 
shown by Oxford tutors innocent of actual 
warfare is one of the most prominent cha- 
racteristics of the present history school 
there. 

We have concentrated most of our atten- 
tion on the first of the three essays, as it is 
unquestionably the most important. Here 





® great amount of detail is presented both 
in text and notes. The former is not so 
accurate as is to be desired. When one 
considers the circumstances in which re- 
search is alone possible to the author, the 
errors are trifling, nor do they matter much 
to the few who will verify them ; but it is a 
pity that Dr. Hardy did not get a pupil to 
spend a few hours in checking the citations. 
The printing is not at all good. This is a 
pity, as the volume is indispensable to 
students of Roman military history. 


THE ParisH REGISTER Society of Dublin 
has followed up its valuable texts of the 
Registers of St. John’s, St. Michan’s (first 
part), and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, together 
with the very interesting Register books 
of Provost Winter and the ‘“ Liberties” of 
Cashel, by the issue of two new volumes, 
dealing with the Registers of St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Dublin, and the Union of Monkstown 
in the county of Dublin. The existing 
Register of St. Catherine’s, unfortunately, 
does not date back further than 1679, but 
a long list of extracts from an earlier, but 
now lost Register is preserved in a manu- 
script at Trinity College, Dublin, which 
contains entries from 1636; and these have 
been included in the volume, which Mr. 
Herbert Wood, of the Irish Record Office, 
has edited with exemplary care, and intro- 
duced with an interesting preface. 

St. Catherine’s was not a fashionable 
parish, even in the seventeenth century, 
and few distinguished names are to be 
looked for in its records; but it included 
the liberties of Thomas Court, and conse- 
quently there are various entries of the 
Brabazon family. Other names of note are 
the Earls of Fingal and Drogheda, Lord 
Dillon of Costelloe, Arthur Maginnis, Lord 
Viscount of Iveagh, and ugh, Lord 
Maginnis, besides members of the families 
of Verschoyle, Molyneux, Tighe, Worsop, 
Newcomen, &c. The burial entries of “a 
new granadeer,” at a time (1685) when Irish 
grenadiers had been but recently enrolled, 
of ‘‘a sogers child,” ‘‘a Dean’s child,” 
** Joe y® Foole,” “‘ Poor Tom,” and the like, 
contribute to the interest and humour of 
the work. Mr. Wood has introduced in this 
volume a very valuable feature by printing 
the portions of the Subsidy Roll of 1637 and 
the Hearth Money Roll of 1666-7 which 
relate to this parish. From these the house- 
holders of those years may be seen at a 
glance. . 

Mr. H. S. Guinness has adopted this 
admirable precedent in editing the Register 
of Monkstown Union, which included at the 


| time the Register opens (1670) the whole 


district south of Dublin between Donny- 
brook and Bray and the Dublin Mountains. 
We notice among the entries Mr. Justice 
Marshall, one of the executors of “ Vanessa” ; 
and the baptismal register (August 3rd, 1783) 
of ‘‘ Dean, son of Dean Swift, Esq., of 
Newtown Park.” Is this the well-known 
Deane Swift of Goodrich, the son of Godwin 
Swift? We wish that the editor could 
have cleared up the mystery of the parentage 
of Thos. Ridgate Maunsell. ith such 
unimpeachably correct sponsors as a 
in the entry the illegitimacy might well be 
“ struck out’; but why were the sponsors 
struck out too, and what happened to 
“Oatherine Leazely, spinster”? Mr. 
Guinness has supplemented the Register, 
which closes in 1786, by extracts up to 1800 
from the ‘ Parochial Returns” filed with 
the Archbishop’s Registrar and now in the 
Record Office at Dublin. Besides printing 
the Hearth Money Rolls of 1664 and 1666-7, 
so far as they relate to the district, he has 
included the List of Families, distinguishing 
Protestants from ‘“‘ Papists,” which was 
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made by order of the Irish House of Lords 
in 1766. This invidious, but character- 
istically Irish document shows that in the 
Union of Monkstown there were then 
448 Protestants to 1,273 Roman Catholics ; 
yet, adds the Rev. Mr. Heany, the Pro- 
testant ‘“‘ parish minister,” apparently with 
satisfaction, “there is not in the United 
Parishes a Popish chapel. The Officiating 
Priest with the Cure of the Souls of the 
Popish Inhabitants is Mr. James Byrne, a 
Person of very good character.” So the 
O’Byrnes of Hy Briuin Cualann had come 
to be described in such terms as this. There 
were plenty of Byrnes, Kinshelaghs, Kellys, 
Tooles, Cavanaghs, and Walshes, of the 
old septs, still inhabiting the district in 
1766, besides Archbolds, Prendergasts, 
Breretons, and Purcells, of the invading 
families who remained Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Guinness has not only edited the 
volume with great accuracy and supplied a 
very instructive Preface, but has also 
printed it at his own cost and presented 
it to the members of the Society, to 
whom alone these volumes are issued. 

Their value to genealogists and _ bio- 
graphers needs no pointing out: they 
are indispensable, and should be in every 
noteworthy public library; yet we do not 
find the Guildhall, or the London Library, 
or the Society of Antiquaries in the list of 
subscribers. As an enormous number of 
English families have offshoots in Ireland, 
it is desirable that these records should 
be within the reach of English as much 
as of Irish students. Of all the peers of 
Ireland, or English peers owning land there, 
some of whom may be supposed to possess 
libraries, the solitary representative among the 
subscribers is Lord Iveagh. We are glad to 
hear that the next volume of the Society’s 
series, after the continuation of Dr. Berry’s 
edition of St. Michan’s Register, will include 
the important Registers of Derry Cathedral 
from 1642 to 1703. A word of praise 
should be added for the excellent printing 
and paper of the whole series. The com- 
plete Indexes, an essential feature, leave 
nothing to be desired. 








JOHNSON’S EDITION OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Mr. F. H. Rivincron possesses Certain 
original documents connected with the 
financial arrangements between Jacob Tonson 
and Samuel Johnson in respect to the 
publication of the latter’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, which he will lend for exhibi- 
tion at Lichfield next week. As_ these 
papers are of considerable literary interest 
from containing authoritative information 
respecting Johnson’s remuneration for his 
editorial labours, I have been allowed to send 
them for publication in The Atheneum. 
Boswell gives little about the publication of 
this edition, and as the available particulars 
respecting the amount received by Johnson 
are various and discrepant, this agreement 
is of considerable value. 

It is stated in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes’ (v. 597) that Johnson received 3751. 
for the first edition (1765), and 100/. for the 
second edition (1768); but it will be seen 
from the following agreement that he must 
have received much more than this :— 

June 2nd, 1756. 

Whereas an Edition of the Dramatick Works of 
William Shakespeare corrected and illustrated by 
Mr. Samuel Johnson is now preparing by him for 
the Press which is to be printed on a good Paper 
and Letter in eight Volumes Octavo. 

Now it is hereby agreed between the said Mr. 
Johnson of the first part, and Jacob Tonson of 

ndon, Bookseller, in behalf of himself and the 
rest of the Proprietors of the Copy Right of Shake- 
speare of the other part as follows: 





That in consideration of Mr. Johnson’s care and 
trouble in preparing the said Work for the Press, 
the said Jacob Tonson shall deliver him Two 
hundred and Fifty Setts of the said Work for the 
use of His Subscribers free of all costs and charges 
in sheets. And it is also further agreed that if the 
number of Subscribers shall amount to more than 
two hundred and fifty, the said Mr. Johnson shall 
have any additional number of Books paying to the 
said Jacob Tonson one Guinea for each Sett in 
sheets. 

In consideration of which the said Mr. Johnson 
doth hereby assign over all his Right Title and 
Interest to the said Corrections and Illustrations 
unto the said Jacob Tonson for the Benefit of him- 
self and the rest of the proprietors of the Dramatick 
Works of Shakespeare. 

In witness whereof the Parties above mentioned 
have hereunto sett their Hands the Day and Year 
above written. 

(signed) Jacos Townson for self & Co. 
Sam: JOHNSON. 

From this it will be seen that Johnson was 
to receive as payment for his labours 
250 copies of the work, and for these copies 
he would receive 500 guineas from his sub- 
scribers, and one guinea each for every 
copy above that number for which he ob- 
tained a subscriber. 

Jacob Tonson was the third of that name. 
He was the great-nephew of Jacob Tonson 
(1) (Dryden’s publisher), and son of Jacob 
Tonson (2). He died on March 31st, 1767, 
in his house on the north side of the Strand, 
near Catherine Street, between the publica- 
tion of the first and second editions of the 
book. 

Johnson found a friend in need in Tonson, 
and when in February, 1758, the former was 
arrested for a debt of 40/., as appears from 
the following letter, Tonson settled this at 
once, and Johnson gave him his note of 
hand for the amount :— 

Srr, 

An accident has happened to me which Mr. 
Strahan will tell you, and from which I must try 
to be extricated by your assistance. The affair is 
about forty pounds. I think it necessary to assure 

ou that no other such vexation can happen to me 

or I have no other of any consequence but to my 


friends. Tam, Sir. 
Your most humble servant, 
(signed) Sam: JOHNSON. 
Feb. 16, 1758. 
Feb. 10. 1758 


I promise to pay to Jacob Tonson, Esqr the sum 
of Forty pounds, on demand. 
£40.0.0 Sam: JOHNSON. 
It will be seen that the dates of these two 
documents are conflicting, but as in the 
following memorandum of Johnson’s in- 
debtedness to the Tonsons the date is 
given as February 10, we may assume that 
Johnson’s original letter is wrongly dated 
February 16:— 
Mr. Samuel Johnson Dr. 
to J. & R. Tonson. 


1757 
‘June 8 By y* note of hand payable 
to James Clutterbuck or Order £100 


iwi 


757 
Sept. 10 By y™ note hand for money lent £26.5. 


‘Feb. 10. By y* note hand being mony lent 
you when you was arrested £40. 
In the year after the agreement was made 
the book was described as in the press, but 
it will be remembered that there were 
numerous complaints of the delay in pub- 
lication, and the severe lines in Churchill’s 
‘Ghost’ (1763) are supposed to have has- 
tened the publication :— 


He for subscribers baits his hook, 
And takes their cash—but where’s the book? 


The eight volumes appeared in October, 
1765, and then occurred the great difficulty 
of settling with Johnson’s subscribers. 
George Steevens’s account, which will be 
found in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Johnsonian 
Miscellanies ’ (vol. ii. p. 320), is as follows :— 

**On the night before the publication of the first 
edition of his Shakespeare he supped with some 
friends in the Temple, who kept him up, nothing 
loth, till past five the next morning...... revious to 
this convivial meeting Mr. Tonson had desired a 





gentleman to ask our author if he could ascertain 
the number of his subscribers? ‘No,’ replied the 
Doctor, ‘two material reasons forbid me even to 
press mine on the subject. Ihave lost all the names 
and spent allthe money. It camein small portions, 
and departed in the same manner.’ ” 


Steevens adds: ‘‘ There were afterwards 
receipts for near a thousand copies carried 
in to Tonson.”’ 

If the agreement was carried out and the 
number here given is correct, Johnson must 
have received the large amount of 1,312/. 10s, 
a much larger amount than has hitherto been 
supposed to have been paid to him. This 
amount is arrived at by calculating 250 
copies at two guineas=525/., and 750 at 
one guinea=787/. 10s. It would be inter- 
esting if any corroborative evidence of this 
should come to hand. That Johnson was 
satisfied with the settlement may be taken 
as certain, as otherwise he would not have 
spoken in after years of Tonson as “ the 
late amiable Mr. Tonson,”’ 

The two following letters are of interest 
as bearing upon the same subject. Johnson’s 
handwriting is sometimes difficult to de- 
cipher, and one word in the last letter I 
cannot read :— 

Sir. 

Among those that will call for Shakespeare there 
are a few (perhaps twenty) that have receipts for 
two guineas, and have therefore nothing to pay. 
The Guinea which you should receive must there- 
fore be charged to my account. I hope to meet 
you to night at Mr. Steevens’s, but we shall not 
perhaps talk there of business, 1 therefore write 
now to remove what might be otherwise a little 
difficulty, and to assure you that your civility 
during this transaction is very sincerely acknow- 
ledged by, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
(signed) Sam: JOHNSON. 

Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 

Oct. 9th, 1765. 


Sir 

I have lately heard, and heard so often that I can 
hardly any longer refuse credit, that my Edition is 
sold stitched by the Booksellers (Iam afraid at your 
own Shop) for Forty Shillings that is for four [two?] 
shillings under the Subscription. The Subscription 
was settled with your consent, and your consent 
alone implied a promise that you would not under- 
sel me. This promise was likewise verbally made 
by you in my room in Gough Square, when no 
[word undecipherable] about the Edition. This is 
the [case 7] as the demand for the Book has been 
such as left you no temptation to lower the price. 

If your Servants have acted without orders, it is 
time that some direction should be given. If it be 
done with rgd knowledge, it is an action which I 


have a right to resent. But I would willingly 
think it negligence or mistake. 
am, Sir, 


Your most humble Servant, 
(signed) Sam: JOHNSON. 
Johnson’s Court, 
eet Street, 
Oct. 19. 1765. 


Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








“* SALARY.” 
Royal College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

In your issue of Aug. 28th you mention 
the word “ salary ”’ as having been, according 
to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ originated 

in ecclesiastical use. 
have an anonymous English MS. treatise 
on anatomy and surgery, dated (as to 
authorship) 1392, in which this word occurs. 
The writer prays and counsels his readers to 
‘ben gracious and helpinge to the pore for 
goddis sake and to the riche for a competent 








salarie.”’ J. F. Payne. 
JOHNSON’S POEMS. 
- Cheltenham, Sept. 4, 1909. 
THE “new” edition of these poems 


referred to by Mr. Archibald Brown of 
Edinburgh, in a letter in The Atheneum 
of this date, as bearing the imprint of 
J. Mozley, Gainsbrough (sic), 1785, recalls 
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to me, as a friend and fellow-townsman 
of the late Rev. Thos. Mozley, that the 
said eminent writer was the grandson of 
the Gainsborough printer and bookseller 
J. Mozley, who is mentioned in connexion 
with Dr. Johnson’s publications. 

I may add that Adam Stark, the historian 
of Gainsborough, succeeded Mozley’s father 
the bookseller, and for many years acted 
as the postmaster of the ‘“‘Old Town,” 
described by George Eliot in her ‘ Mill on 
the Floss.’ Witi1aM MERCER. 


Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 

I HAVE read with great interest the com- 
munications from Mr. Archibald Brown 
and Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood on the above 
subject in The Atheneum of September 4th. 
Before sending you my note regarding the 
reprint, I consulted Allibone, Lowndes, the 
Catalogue of the London Library, innu- 
merable booksellers’ catalogues, and members 
of the Johnson Club, as well as some of my 
collector friends. Yet from all these various 
sources I could only discover the edition of 
1785 which I possess. Of this I had, 
perhaps, better give the following biblio- 
graphical particulars :— 

The | Poetical Works | of | Samuel Johnson 
LL.D. | now first collected | in one volume. | G K 
[in cipher] | London. | Printed for the Editor, | and 
sold = G. Kearsley, No. 46, Fleet | street, 1785. 
— two shillings and sixpence.] | Pp. viii, 196. 

2mo. 

The Introduction, which is dated Feb., 
1785, runs to six pages, and contains the 
following paragraph :— 

“The translation of Mr. Pope’s Messiah into 
Latin verse, was performed as an exercise when he 
was a commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, at 
the age of twenty; and afterwards collected in a 
volume of Miscellaneous Poems, published by 
J. Husbands, M.A. in the year 1731. This trans- 
lation gained him reputation in the college, and 
received the approbation of the original author.” 

It is not quite clear whether or not 
Husbands’s volume contains the work of 
other writers than Johnson, although I 
am inclined to suspect that it does. But 
in case any of your numerous readers happen 
to possess a copy of Husbands’s rare book, 
I should be glad of an opportunity to see it. 
I should also be much interested in seeing 
the editions referred to by your correspond- 
ents, as well as hearing of other known 
separate editions. 

Seeing the great interest in Johnson at 
this moment, and the rarity of the separate 
editions of his poems, I venture to give a 
list of the contents of the 1785 edition, in 
the hope that some of your readers will be 
able to assist me in making the new edition 
as complete as possible. I should also like 
to know who the editor of the original 
edition was, or the most probable editor. 
It would appear from the edition in Mr. 
Brown’s possession that some other publisher 
had gaily collected the scattered poems 
the same year as the first edition, only a 
year after Johnson’s death, and reissued 
the book regardless of author’s, editor’s, 
or publisher’s copyrights. Such were the 
customs in the good old days of publishing ! 
London. 

The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Irene. 
Spring, an Ode. 

e Midsummer's Wish. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

The Winter’s Walk. 

ASong. [‘ Not the soft sighs of vernal gales.”] 
An Evening Ode to Stella. 

The Natural Beauty. 

The Vanity ot Wealth. 

o Miss —— on her giving the author a purse. 

To Miss —— on playing upon the harpsichord. 

Verses written at the request of a gentleman to 
whom a lady had given a sprig of myrtle. 

Stella in mourning. 

To Lady Firebrace. 

To Lyce. 





A Prologue spoken by Garrick, 1747. 
Ditto Ditto by Garrick, 1750. 
—_ ue to the Comedy of ‘The Good-Natured 
Man.’ 
Ditto to the Comedy of ‘The Word to the Wise.’ 
Translation of Pope's ‘ Messiah’ into Latin verse. 
On the death of Dr. Robert Levet. 
Latin epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
Translation of ditto. 
Latin epitaph on Dr. Goldsmith. 
Translation of ditto. 
Latin epitaph on Henry Thrale. 
Translation of ditto. 
Latin epitaph on Mrs. Salisbury. 
JOHN LANE. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Lomas (Thomas H.), God and His Worshippers, 2/6 net. 
One of the Methodist Pulpit Library. 

Macauliffe (Max Arthur), The Sikh Religion: its Gurus, 
Sacred Writings, and Authors, 6 vols., 63/ 

Robertson (A. T.), Epochs in the Life of St. Paul, 5/. A 
study of development in St. Paul’s career. 

Sweetapple (H. D. 8.), The Earthly Footsteps of Jesus, 5/. 
Sermons on sacred sites and scenes. 

Webb (Bishop), The Kingdom of Christ upon Earth, and 
other Sermons, 3/6 net. With a preface by the Rev. 
George Body. 

Wilmot Buxton (H. J.), The Old Road, 5/. Thirty plain 
sermons, including many for the principal Church 
seasons. 

Word among the Nations. The report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for 1908-9, 

Law. 

Maitland (F. W.), i ge & also the Forms of Action at 
Common Law, 12/6. wo courses of lectures. Edited 
by A. H. Chaytor and W. J. Whittaker. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Davies (Gerald §8.), Michelangelo, 12/6 net. 
126 plates. 

Knowles (W. H.) and Forster (R. H.), Corstopitum : Report 
on the Excavations in 1908. Reprinted from the 
Archeologia Ailiana, with contributions by H. H. 
Craster and F. Haverfield. 

Konody (PaulG.), Brockwell (Maurice W.), Lippmann (F.W.), 
The National Gallery, Part XVL., 1/ net. . 
Maclver (D. Randall) and Woolley (C. Leonard), Areika, 
21/ net. With a chapter on Meroitic inscriptions by 
F. Ll. Griffith. Vol. I. of the results of the Eckley B. 
Coxe Junior expedition to Nubia, published by the 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Sedding (Edmund H.), Norman Architecture in Cornwall, 
7/6 net. A handbook to old Cornish ecclesiastical 
architecture, with notes on ancient manor-houses, a 
chapter on the old saints of Cornwall, and a short 
glossary. Illustrated by over 160 plates. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Broadside for August. Published monthly at the Cuala 
Press, Verse with spirited illustrations. 

Buck (S. A.), Sea and Land Dreams. 

Lee-Hamilton (Eugene), Mimma Bella, 5/ net. A sonnet 
sequence in memory of a little life. 

Loveman (Robert), The Blushful South and Hippocrene. A 
collection of songs. 


Contains 


‘usic. 
Hinton (J. W.), Story of the Electric Organ, 5/ net. Illus- 
trated. 


cl. 

Pearce (Charles William), Notes on Old London City 
Churches : their Organs, Organists, and Musical Asso- 
ciations, 8/ 

History and Biography. 

Atteridge (A. Hilliard), Napoleon’s Brothers, 18/ net. Tells 
the story of the Emperor’s four brothers and the more 
remarkable of their descendants, and traces the careers 
of the two luckless heirs of the First and Second 
Empire, the King of Rome and the Prince Imperial. 

Cuthbert (Arthur A.), The Life and World-Work of Thomas 
Lake Harris, 2/6. Written from personal knowledge of 
Harris. Popular Edition. 

Kuehnemann (E.), Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, 4/6 net. 

Reade (Aleyn Lyell), Johnsonian Gleanings. Articles, 
chiefly from Notes and Queries, on Dr. Johnson’s 
ancestors and connexions, and illustrative of his early 


life. 

Schroeder (William Lawrence), Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
2/net. An appreciation. 

Warwick (Charles F.), Robespierre and the French Revolu- 
tion, 8/6 net. 

Wells (Charles), A Short History of the Port of Bristol, 
5/net. Illustrated. 

Geography and Travel. 

Janvier (Thomas A.), Henry Hudson, 3/6 net. A brief 
statement of Hudson’s aims and achievements, to 
which is added a newly discovered record concerning 
the trial of the mutineers by whom he and others were 
abandoned to death. 

Travels of Peter —— in Europe and Asia, 1608-67: 
Vol. I. Travels in Europe, 1608-28, Edited by Sir 
Richard Temple for the Hakluyt Society. ’ 

Voyage of Capt. Don Felipe Gonzalez, in the Ship of the 
Line San Lorenzo, with the Frigate Santa Rosalia in 
company, to Easter Island in 1770-71. Preceded by an 
extract from Mynheer Jacob ry get official log of 
his discovery of Easter Island in 1722. Edited by Bolton 
Glanvill a the Hakluyt Society. y 

—— (Arthur P.), Travels in the Upper Egyptian 

eserts, 7/6 net. 

Wharton (Anne Hollingsworth), An English Honeymoon, 
6/ net. Descriptions of travel in England, with illus- 
trations. 





Education. 

Value of Humanistic, particularly Classical, Studies as a 
Training for Men of Affairs. A symposium from the 
proceedings of the Classical Conference held at 
Arbor, Michigan, April 3, 1909. 

Philology. 

Harrison (Henry), Surnames of the United Kingdom, 
Vol. II. Part L, 1/ net. A concise etymol 
dictionary. 

Taylor (Isaac), Words and Places ; or, Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography, 6/. 
Edited, with corrections and additions, by A. Smythe 


Palmer. 
School-Books. 

Byron, Prisoner of Chillon, Mazeppa, Lament of Tasso, 4d. 

Daudet (Alphonse), Lettres de mon Moulin, 2/6. Selected 
and edited by G. H. Clarke. One of Siepmann’s 
Advanced French Series. 

L’Estrange (P. H.), A Junior Course of Comparative 
Geography, 3/6 net. Consisting of Course A of ‘A 
Progressive Course of Comparative Geo hy,’ in- 
cluding complete series of maps. New Edition, with 
maps, pictures, and diagrams.—A Junior Course of 
Comparative Geography: Part V. Central and South 
America and Africa, 10d. net. With maps, pictures, 
and diagrams. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Books I. and IL., 4d. 

—_—- (H. C.), Les Feuilles d’Automne de Victor Hugo. 

dition annotée & l'Usage des étudiants. 

Shelley, Adonais, Alastor, and other Poems, 4d. 

Thomson (C. L.), A First History cf England. Part VIL— 
1820-1901, 2/6 

Science. 
Baker (Ray Stannard), New Ideals in Healing, 2/6 nev. 
Bates (E. Katharine), Psychical Science and Christianity, 


6/ 

Drummond (W. B.), Elementary Physiology for Teachers 
and Others, 2/6. With 80 illustrations. % 

— (F. H.), An Introduction to Physical Science,. 

6 net. 

Highway of the Air, 5/. An illustrated record of aviation. 

Houllevigue (L.), The Evolution of the Sciences, 6/6 net. 
For notice of the original French see Athen., Sept. 5, 
1908, P. 274. 

Journal of Experimental Zoology, Vol. VII. No. I. 

Mill (Hugh Robert), British Rainfall, 1909, 10/ 

Philip (James C.), The Romance of Modern Chemistry, 5/. 
A description in non-technical language of the diverse 
ways in which chemical forces work, with 29 illustra- 
tions and 15 diagrams. 

Practical Hypnotism: Theories and Experiments, 6/ net.. 
Compiled and edited by Comte C. de Saint-Germain. 
Ram (Francis), Breeding Horses for Use; or, Equine 

Eugenics, 6d. 

Rankin (Major Reginald), The Royal Ordering of Gardens. 
Includes a list of trees and flowers in the order of their 
season and colour, following Bacon’s ideas. 

Soper (G. A.), Modern Methods of Street Cleaning, 12/ net. 

Turner (Charles C.), Aerial Navigation of To-day, 5/ net. 

popular account of the evolution of aeronautics, with 
70 illustrations and diagrams. 
Juvenile Books. ~ 

Daisy (The); or, Cautionary Stories in Verse, 3/6. Tlus- 
trated by Ruth A. Hobson. 

Fricero (Kate J.), Little French People, 3/6. A picture 
book for little folk. 

Partridge’s Children’s Annual, 3/6 

Praeger (R. S.), How they went to the Seaside, 2/6 

Stables (Gordon), The Ivory Hunters, 3/6. A story of 
adventure by land and sea. . é 

Stories from Grimm, 2/6. Selected and edited for little 
folk. Illustrated by Helen Stratton. : ‘ 

Tales and Talks for Nursery Land: Stories and Pictures, 
- Fiction. 

Barker (Elsa), The Son of Mary Bethel, 6/. Has to do with 
the phenomenal appearance of a spiritual leader of men. 

Barr (Amelia E.), Bernicia, 1/ net. New Edition. For 
review see Athen., June 13, 1896, p. 776. 

Barrington (Michael), The Knight of the Golden Sword, 6/. 
Depicts the England of the later Stuarts and the 
intrigues which brought about the Revolution of 1688. 

Carey (Rosa N.), The Key of the Unknown, 6/. A novel in 
which rank and position keep two people apart, but 
which ends aes y for all concerned. 

Channon (E. M.), The Authoress, 6/. Narrates the search 
by a young man for the author of a boo 

Cullum (Ridgwell), The Sheriff of Dyke Hole, 6/. The story 
of a legacy. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Giannella, 6/. A story of life in Rome 
during the early part of the reign of Pius IX. The: 
heroine is an orphan whose way is shadowed by many 
trials, but finds love in the end. 

Gibbs (Philip), The Street of Adventure, 3/net. A tale of 
Fleet Street, including a journalistic career and the 
break-up of a big Liberal ee. ; 

Gilbert (George David), To my King Ever Faithful, 6/. The 
love story of Mrs. Fitzherbert. : 

Griffith (Nowell), Dorrien Carfax, 6/. Deals with the life- 
story and mental development of a young man from 
his birth to his tour round the world as a missionary of 
Empire and Colonial Preference, and to his inclusion in 
the Cabinet. . 

Hewlett (Maurice), Open Country, 6/. Described as a 
comedy with a sting. - 

Hodgson (William Hope), The Ghost Pirates, 6/. The last 
of the author’s three stories concerning ghost ships and. 


spectres. 

Hoover (Bessie R.), Pa Flickinger’s Folks, 3/6. Offers for 
the first time the continuous story of ‘ Pa Flickinger s: 
Folks,’ parts of which have appeared in Harper’s and 


other magazines. 

Marshall (Archibald), The Squire's Daughter, 6/. Concerns 
a young girl who revolts at the dullness of life in a 
large country house, where everything is done for the 
amusement of the men of the family and nothing for 
the women. 

Merriman (Henry Seton), From One Generation to Another 
2/net. New Edition. A 
With Edged Tools, 2/net. For review see Athen., May 
12, 1894, p. 609. P 
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Pickering, (Gidney),, Paths Perilous, 6/. A novel of the | q host of other scholars, containing all the | Eliot, Mr.W. M. Rossetti, Charles Kingsley, 
Rawson (Maud Stepney), Happiness, 6/. A romance of known references to Shakespeare before | James Thomson (“B. V.”), Richard 

We ne on. a the close of the seventeenth century. | Garnett, W. E. Henley, R. H. Hutton 

. i . A l ’ ) . 
Sisromance of Army life in Bay, with occdoued frontis. The work, rearranged in chronological | and Mark Pattison. 
Waller (Mary E.), The Wood Carver of ‘Lympus, 6/. Has | order, and supplemented by many newly Messrs. MacLenose will publish 


reached a twenty-second edition in America. 

Warden (Florence), The Adventures of a Pretty Woman, 6/. 
The tale of a “nice” woman who stands up for a 
discredited man. 

A.), Black Mark, 6/. Deals with the gambling 
and highway robberies of a bold man, and the devotion 
of his wife. 

White (Percy), Love and the Wise Men, 6/. A study of a 

# Woman-hater and his conquest by a lady who had 

* persuaded herself that it was her duty to despise man. 

Winstanley (L.), The Scholar Vagabond, 6/. A story of the 
open air. The hero is a man of good family and an 
Oxford scholar, but grows tired of civilization and 
becomes a kind of tramp, roaming in many countries. 

al Literature. 
(William), Heralds of Revolt, 6/. Studies in modern 
terature and dogma. New edition, revised and 


Connecticut Academy of Arts a d Sciences: Albert S. 
Cook’s Notes on Milton’s Ode onthe Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity ; E. Washburn Hopkins’s Gods and Saints of 
the Great Brahmana; Hanns Oertel’s Contributions 
from the Jaiminiya Brahmana ; Rudolph Schevill’s 
Swift’s Hoax on Partridge, the Astrologer, and similar 
Jests in Fiction; Charles C. Torrey’s Notes on the 
Aramaic Part of Daniel; and Henry B. Wright’s 
Herodotus’ Source for the Opening Skirmish at Platea. 
Reprinted from the Transactions. 

Hackwood (Frederick W.), Inns, Ales, and Drinking Cus- 
toms of Old England, 10/6 net. With 51 half-tone illus- 


Milner (View I peec 
ilner (Viscount), Imperial Unity, 2/6. S hes delivered 
in Canada in the pave of 1908. 

Vaughan (Rev. John), Lighter Studies of a Country Rector, 
5/net. In this volume Canon Vaughan has combined 
with some grave studies information concernin; 

botanists, old herbalists, and curiosities of natura 


history. 

Wier (Hugh C.), The Conquest of the Isthmus, 6/ net. An 
account of the men who are building the Panama 
oa their daily lives, perils, and adventures. Illus- 

ral 


Pamphlets. 
Electoral Reform : Which is it to be, the Second Ballot or 
Proportional Representation? Issued by the Propor- 
tional Representation Society. 


FOREIGN. 
Archeology. 
Wilhelm (A.), Beitrige zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde 
m. Has 89 illustrations in the text. Forms Vol. VII 
of the Sonderschriften des Oesterreichischen archio 
logischen Institutes at Vienna. 
History and Biography. 
Revue historique, septembre-octobre, 6fr. 


*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 

A NEW book by Prof. William James 
on Pragmatism will be published by 
Messrs. Longman shortly. In ‘The 
Meaning of Truth: a Sequel to Prag- 
matism’ the Professor has brought to- 
gether ail that he has written on the 
theory of knowledge by way of polemic 
or exposition, and some replies to criticisms 
which will be printed for the first time. 


Mr. H. A. VacHELL’s novel ‘The 
Paladin: as beheld by a Woman of 
Temperament,’ which has been appearin 
in The Cornhill Magazine, will be published 
in volume form by Messrs. Smith & Elder 
on the 2Ist inst. It draws a picture of a 
splendid illusion, at length dispelled by 
sincerity. 

On the 24th inst. the same firm will 
publish cheaper editions of Dr. Fitchett’s 
*How England saved Europe,’ in four 
volumes, and Sir A. Conan Doyle’s ‘Sir 
Nigel ; and they will add to their ‘‘ Water- 
loo Library ” ‘ Peter’s Mother.’ 

Messrs. Cuatro & WInDUS are pub- 
lishing this week in two volumes, in 
“The Shakespeare Library,” a revised 
edition of ‘The Shakespeare Allusion 
Book,’ originally collected by Dr. Ingleby, 
Miss Toulmin Smith, Dr. Furnivall, and 





discovered allusions, has been prepared, 
under the supervision of Dr. Furnivall, 
by Mr. J. J. Munro, who has also contri- 
buted an Introduction. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co. are to 
publish a small volume by Mrs. Meynell 
entitled ‘Ceres’ Runaway, and other 
Essays.’ Visitors to Rome who delight 
in the vagrant growths on ledges of the 
Vatican and other points of vantage 
possess a clue to the essay from which 
the book takes its name. The “other 
Essays,” include ‘The Sea Wall,’ 
‘Tethered Constellations,’ ‘ The Daffodil,’ 
‘The Towpath,’ ‘The Plaid,’ and ‘A 
Northern Fancy’; while ‘The Child of 
Tumult’ and ‘The Child of Subsiding 
Tumult ’ 7 the writer’s former 
papers on ‘ The Children.’ . 

Amone the books of Messrs. Macmilla: 
to appear this autumn are ‘In the Grip 
of the Nyika,’ a record of further adven- 
tures by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, 
author of that thrilling book ‘The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo’; Vols. V. and VI. 
of Mr. J. W. Fortescue’s admirable 
‘History of the British Army’; and 
‘Highways and Byways in Middlesex,’ 
by Mr. Walter Jerrold, illustrated by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson. 

New volumes in fiction from the same 
firm will include ‘ Actions and Reactions,’ 
by Mr. Kipling ; ‘ Robert Emmet: a His- 
torical Romance,’ by Mr. Stephen Gwynn ; 
and ‘ The Key of the Unknown,’ by Rosa 
N. Carey, a study of constancy in love. 


Messrs. METHUEN’Ss new books include 
‘The Clerk of Oxford in Fiction,’ by Mr. 
S. F. Hulton; ‘ Reminiscences of a 
K.C.,’ by Mr. T. E. Crispe, which includes 
some practical advice to the young 
barrister; ‘The Nine Days’ Queen,’ a 
life of Lady Jane Grey, by Mr. R. Davey, 
founded on study of documents at home 
and abroad ; and ‘Shelley : the Man and 
the Poet,’ by Mr. A. C. Brock, a study in 
narrative form with a running commentary. 


Messrs. METHUEN’s autumn fiction 
includes ‘ Northern Lights,’ by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, connected stories of prairie and 
mountain life in Canada; ‘ The Price of 
Lis Doris,’ by Maarten Maartens; ‘The 
Severins,’ by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick ; and 
‘The First Round,’ by Mr. St. John 
Lucas, a study of a young artist in opposi- 
tion to his father’s ideas. 

Messrs. SKEFFINGTON will issue shortly 
a volume of ‘New Testament Character 
Studies ’ by the Rev. Anthony Deane. 


Mr. Mavric—e Buxton Forman of 
Cape Town is about to publish through 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall a selection from 
an extensive array of early appreciations 
of Meredith’s poems and novels. The 
essays range in subject from the ‘ Poems’ 
of 1851 to ‘Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth,’ and from ‘ The Shaving of 
Shagpat’ to ‘The Tragic Comedians’ ; 
and the authors include Swinburne, George 





shortly a much-needed work of reference. 
It is by Prof. Sanford Terry, and is a 
catalogue, with subject index, of the 
publications of Scottish historical and 
kindred clubs and societies, including the 
Record volumes, and embracing the period 
from 1780 to 1908. 

Dr. ALFRED PLUMMER, editor of ‘ The 
International Critical Commentary’ and 
author of ‘St. Luke’ in that series, has 
prepared an exhaustive exegetical com- 
mentary on St. Matthew. The book will be 
published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
and contains full general and Greek indexes. 


Books of interest to classical students 
which Messrs. Macmillan have in hand 
are ‘ The Athletics and Athletic Festivals 
of Greece,’ by Mr. E. N. Gardiner ; 
‘Studies in Greek Literature,’ by Prof. 
R. Y. Tyrrell; and a translation of M. 
Maurice Croiset’s ‘ Aristophanes and the 
Political Parties at Athens’ by Mr. J. 
Loeb, to which Prof. J. W. White con- 
tributes an Introduction. 

Messrs. NisBet & Co. have in prepara- 
tion ‘ Peerage and Pedigree,’ by Dr. J. H. 
Round, which will appear in a limited 
edition, and discuss some recent historic 
cases. 

Tey are also publishing in October 
‘My Life among the Bluejackets,’ by 
Miss Agnes Weston, whose admirable 
work at Portsmouth is known all the 
world over ; and two books by Cambridge 
scholars—‘ The Antecedents of the Chris- 
tian Heresy,’ by Mr. J. H. A. Hart, and 
‘ Ritschlianism,’ by Mr. J. K. Mozley. 

Messrs. REBMAN will publish about 
the Ist of October a romance entitled 
‘The Prince of Destiny,’ by Sarth Kumar 
Ghosh. It is a presentment of India by 
an Indian, which deals with social customs 
and moral ideals, and reveals the Indian 
view of the causes of the present unrest. 

Last week Emeritus Prof. Campbell 
Fraser, who three years ago celebrated 
his academic jubilee—the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his appointment as Sir William 
Hamilton’s successor in the Chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh—was presented by a number 
of old pupils, colleagues, and other friends 
with a congratulatory address on the 
occasion of his ninetieth birthday. 

Ir will gratify the Professor’s many 
friends to learn that, although he is natu- 
rally less active than he once was, his 
bodily health is excellent, and his mental 
powers as vigorous as ever. 


WE regret to find that in our review of 
‘A Short History of the Royal Navy,’ 
which calls marked attention to slips 
in the printing of proper names, we have 
made a misprint ourselves. The review 
is made to say “that Burnett does not 
** give a shadow of support to the opinions 
which are fathered ” on him, while half a 
column lower down he is named as the 
author from whom one of these opinions 
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is derived. Mr. Hannay does not cite 
Burnett, but Burchett, who was after- 
wards Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
thus in a position to know what had been 
done—the secretary and dependent of 
Russell, and thus not likely to have any 
tenderness towards Torrington. 


The English Review this month has a 
striking frontispiece in Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm’s rather wild caricature of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Review has for some 
time given a prominent place to modern 
verse, and, if no great discoveries have 
been made, we can at least congratulate 
the editor on the enterprise he has shown 
in this direction. 

THE thousandth number of Pearson’s 
Weekly, which appeared on Thursday last, 
has a ‘Cuckoo Song’ by Mr. Kipling, 
who uses the vernacular freely, as is 
his wont; and a reminiscence by Mr. 
Marriott Watson of Meredith’s decision 
as “ reader ”’ on an early novel of his. 


WE are sorry to hear of the death on 
Saturday last of Mr. Edward M. Borrajo, 
Librarian to the City of London Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Borrajo died at Melbourne, 
having in July last started on a voyage 
for the sake of his health. He was 
appointed City Librarian and Curator 
of the Guildhall Museum in 1907, and had 
been engaged in library work since 1880. 


To “The People’s Library ” of Messrs. 
Cassell, which has already reached over 
one .million copies, ten new volumes are 
about to be added, bringing the list up 
to 110, and including ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae,’ ‘ Lavengro,’ and ‘The Black 
Tulip.’ 

An Indian correspondent sends us the 
following note :— 

“The death at Bombay on August 20th 
of the veteran Parsi Orientalist Mr. K. R. 
Cama, in his seventy-eighth year, is much 
regretted. The deceased scholar was born 
on November 11th, 1831, and came to Europe 
in 1855-9 to learn Oriental languages and 
comparative philology under eminent pro- 
fessors like Mohl, Oppert, and Spiegel. After 
his return to Bombay he taught what he 
had learnt in Europe to his Parsi brethren, 
especially priests who were then quite 
unacquainted with Western methods of 
eS : In this way, as well as by his 

ooks, he succeeded in founding a new 
school of scientific expounders of the Parsi 
religion among Parsis themselves. Mr. Cama 
wrote several works onthe Parsi religion which 
are highly spoken of by experts, especially 
his biography of Zoroaster, based on Avesta 
and later Pahlavi writings. He also trans- 
lated into English several works and essays 
of German scholars like Spiegel, Rapp, and 
Kohut, bearing on his special subject.’ 


Toe Caxton PUBLISHING COMPANY 
announce a complete and unexpurgated 
edition of the works of Balzac, which will 
be translated from the “ Edition Défini- 
tive.” It will be in 53 volumes, and 
will include French illustrations. 


WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Education in 
Russia (2s. 5d.) ; and Standing Orders of 
Sandhurst College (3d.). 

NExt week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to School-books and Educational 
Literature. 


SCIENCE 


—_e— 


The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. IV. 
Edited by S. F. Harmer and A. E. 
Shipley. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Txovcs this book is numbered the fourth 

of a ten- volume work, it is the last 

to appear. The first thing, therefore, 
that we have to do (and it is a pleasure 
to do it) is to congratulate all concerned 
on the completion of an undertaking which 
is a credit to a generous publisher, two 
excellent editors, and many competent 
zoologists. We do not doubt that the 
editors gave a great deal of care to the 
article on Crustacea, and it is a pity that 
they did not make the statement about 

Caspian Pseudocumide on p. 121 agree 

with that on p. 215. 

The untimely death of Prof. Weldon 
was a serious disaster, as he had 
devoted considerable time and trouble 
to the Crustacea, and his account of 
them would have been most valuable ; 
as it is, one chapter only was available 
for publication when he died. It was, 
therefore, in somewhat disadvantageous 
circumstances that Mr. Geoffrey Smith 
undertook to complete the work which 
his teacher had begun ; but he is a fluent 
and pleasant writer, and many parts of 
his contribution are exceedingly well 
done ; of others it must be said that they 
exhibit signs of haste and an incom- 
plete knowledge of his subject. As we 
have lately had occasion to remark, we 
think it is a pity that English publications 
of the size and importance of the reports 
on the Discovery collections are neglected 
by English writers. Had, for example, 
Mr. Geoffrey Smith consulted Dr. Cal- 
man’s memoir, he would have learnt that 
all references to Crangon antarcticus in- 
dicate that this species is only from the 
Antarctic seas. Had he devoted a little 
more attention to Prof. Ortmann’s work, 
he would have seen that, in discussing 
“bipolarity,” or, as we should prefer 
to call it, anteecian similarity, it was the 
similarity of a genus, and not a species, 
that was pointed out ; here are Ortmann’s 
words, which we do not think Mr. Smith 
can ever have seen: “ Die einzige Gattung 
der Decapoden, Crangon, die nach unsere 
der zeitigen Kenntniss wirklich bipolar 
ist.” We are at a loss to see why, in 
discussing the bipolarity of Crustacea, the 
author confines himself to the Decapoda, 
as examples could be easily cited from, say, 
Amphipoda or Copepods. As he mentions 
Boreomysis scyphops, it is hard to see why 
he omits Amblyops crozettt. 

The Trilobita and the Eurypterida— 
two groups extinct since Paleozoic times 
—fall to the capable hands of Mr. Henry 
Woods. A well-written Introduction to 
Arachnida and Xiphosura has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Shipley, who accepts Sir 
Ray Lankester’s classification more 


heartily than some recent writers. 
Scorpions and spiders with their imme- 
diate allies were wisely confided by the 





editors to Mr. Cecil Warburton, who has 
long made these animals the object of his 
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special study. They are, however, creatures 
that offer so many points of interest, 
both in their anatomy and their habits, 
that it cannot have been difficult to 
prepare an account as agreeable as that 
before us. One sentence particularly 
pleased us. Speaking of Misumena vatia, 
which “approximates in colour to the 
flowers in which it is accustomed to lurk 
on the watch for prey,” Mr. Warburton 
goes on :— 

“It is of a variable hue, generally yellow 
or pink, and some observers believe that 
they have seen it gently waving its anterior 
legs in @ way which made them easily 
mistaken for the stamens of the flower 
stirred by the breeze.” 

The selection of the word “believe” is 
particularly happy. 

As many a zoologist has never seen a 
““ water-bear,” of which quaint creatures 
Dr. Shipley gives an account, it will be 
well to call attention to his method of 
obtaining these Tardigrades from heather. 
The Pentastomida are also discussed by 
Dr. Shipley, on which we will only 
remark that Ward’s genus Reighardia is 
so poorly defined as not to deserve 
admission here. 

In conclusion, the quaint and universal 
Pycnogonida are dealt with by Prof. 
D’Arey Thompson, who shows that he 
knows what he is writing about. He 
also knows .Greek, and, this being so, we 
wonder why he uses Eight’s atrocious 
‘* Decalopoda,” after the correct form of 
the name has already been pointed out. 








Agriculture in the Tropics. By J. C. 
Willis. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
This is a valuable book, which should not 
be overlooked by any one interested in the 
tropical portions of the British Empue, 
whether from the historical or from the 
economic point of view. It is full of informa- 
tion, set forth, not in unattractive Blue- 
book fashion, with columns of statistics, 
but in such a manner that the reader is led 
on pleasantly from subject to subject without 
any sense of being instructed. 

After stating the purposes of the work, 
Mr. Willis explains the methods of clearing 
the forest land in order that timber may be 
replaced by cultivated crops. The tenure 
of the land, with its bearings on the life of 
the inhabitants and its effect on emigration ; 
local government, taxation, &c., are then 
discussed. 

The section on climate contains much of 
interest, e.g., the effect of humidity on 
temperature, and how rainfall is affected 
by aspect and prevailing winds. In Ceylon, 
for instance, during the south-west monsoon 
heavy rain falls on the western side of the 
mountain chain, while the east is compara- 
tively dry, the rainfall being 20°78 inches 
and 2°66 inches respectively in June. When 
the north-east monsoon is blowing these 
conditions are reversed. Rubber seeds ripen 
on the south-western side of the mountains 
in August, and on the north-eastern side in 
February, though only 50 miles lie between 
the two districts. : 

We are accustomed to think of tropical 
storms as occurring all the year round, but 
Mr. Willis says that the wind in the tropics 
is as a rule light compared with that in 
Great Britain. Notwithstanding this state- 
ment, he also tells us that plantations of 
coffee, tea, and cacao must be all protected 
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by trees planted in lines across the path of 
the prevailing winds. 

Tho effect of clearing forest lands on 
temperature, the humidity of the atmosphere, 
and the volume of the streams is also dis- 
cussed; the conclusion being that in the 
tropics the climate is made warmer and 
drier by the felling of the trees. This is 
shown in Ceylon at Peradeniya and Kandy, 
where houses that were built before 1850, 
at an elevation of 1,600 feet, had fire- 
places, which have become unnecessary 
since the clearing of the forest and a resultant 
heightening of the mean temperature ; 
while streams whose sources are within the 
cleared belt dry up during Frcbruary and 
March, but those rising at a higher elevation, 
where the forest is still standing, continue 
to flow all the year round. 

All over the world the native races are poor 
agriculturists, according to our ideas. They 
are naturally indolent—doing no work which 
can be avoided—and profoundly conserva- 
tive ; they are also inherently improvident. 
In a certain district of Ceylon there was a 
very large crop of rice in 1903; the natives 
sat down to eat it, and for two years grew 
not a blade, when they found they had 
little more than enough left for seed. The 
next crop was destroyed by caterpillars, 
and the villagers, who had not done any 
work for two years, were starving! Ig- 
norance, lack of capital, and reluctance to 
move from their native villages into new 
districts where agricultural conditions are 
more favourable, are other circumstances 
which render progress in the economical 
development of the land difficult to accom- 
plish without the aid of European direction 
and enterprise. 

Transport is another important matter, 
for the grower must have ready means of 
reaching his markets, and the evolution of 
this is described from the primitive con- 
veyance of produce on the heads of native 
carriers along footpaths, to the use of pack 
animals, the formation of roads and railways, 
and the introduction of motor-cars, as well 
as carriage by rivers, and later by irrigation 
canals. This brings us naturally to the 
subject of drainage and irrigation, and we 
learn that an extensive irrigation system 
existed in Ceylon 2,000 years ago. This 
fell into ruin during the Tamil invasions 
from 700 to 1300 a.p., and it is now being 
reconstructed by the Government. The 
detailed information relating to “‘ bunds,” 
tanks, and canals is of great interest. Wind- 
driven pumps, common in many parts of 
the world, are not used in the tropics, for 
in the dry weather there is seldom any 
wind. 

The subject of manuring receives adequate 
attention, Mr. Willis placing great faith in 
“‘ green’? manuring, 7.e., the planting of 

inose along with the permanent crop, 
for the nitrogen-collecting properties of 
leguminous plants are well understood in 
Ceylon, Java, and India. 

This part of the book concludes with a 
sketch of the growth of agriculture in 
tropical countries consequent on the presence 
of Europeans, by whom the natives have 
been taught to render the land more pro- 
ductive. 

Part II. gives details of the principal 
agricultural products in the tropics, with 
information as to the methods used for each, 
and suggestions for improved treatment. 
The chief difficulty to be overcome lies in 
the native indifference to the importance of 
using selected seeds: even if a native is 
given good seed, he will not take the 
trouble to go on using only the best, with 
the consequence that in a year or two his 
crops are as poor as before. Superstition 
still plays its part in agricultural operations, 
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the hooting of an owl, the growl of a dog, 
or the meeting of a milch cow, or of persons 
dressed in white, being enough to affect the 
ploughing of the land and the sowing of 
the seed. Nobody may cross the rice-fields 
with an open umbrella while thinning is in 
progress. When the paddy is nearly ripe 
various ceremonies are performed. The 
farmer purifies himself, and places three grains 
on a ho-tree leaf, which he buries in the 
threshing-floor; he then digs a round hole 
in the field, in which he places a model of 
Buddha’s footprint, a husked cocoanut, a 
creeping plant, areca nuts, and leaves of 
various plants, with three bundles of straw 
over all. 

Want of space prevents us from giving 
further details of the contents of this valu- 
able work. We should like to linger over 
its pages, considering especially the history 
of cinchona and rubber, both of which 
have been rescued from extermination 
in the wild state by the intervention of 
Englishmen, who collected plants and seeds, 
and introduced them into the most suitable 
parts of our tropical possessions. 

We have nothing but praise for the 
contents of this survey of tropical agricul- 
ture. 














THE “ DISCOVERY” OF THE NORTH 
POLE. 


THE news from Lerwick on the Ist inst. 
that the American explorer Dr. F. A. Cook, 
who was last heard of on March 17th, 1908, 
had succeeded in reaching the North Pole 
five weeks after that date, was received with 
astonishment, and in some quarters with 
incredulity. The excitement had by no 
means subsided when, within five days, 
& message was received on Monday from 
Commander Peary at Indian Harbour that 
on April 6th of the present year he also had 
reached the Pole. The Peary expedition 
was well manned and equipped; Dr. Cook 
was a freelance, whose energy, indeed, was 
well known, but whose venture was sud- 
denly undertaken, his experience and 
resources being far inferior. Dr. Cook’s story 
has already been told in bare outline ; 
but exact details of Commander Peary’s 
success are not yet to hand. His plans, 
however, were fully made known before his 
departure, and we may presume that he has 
carried them out in their main features. 

A very interesting situation has thus been 
created. Dr. Cook was not accompanied 
by any European, but only by two of the 
Etah Eskimo; and the disposition to 
question his bona fides is consequently not 
unnatural. But his reputation stands high ; 
and it should be remembered that he knew 
that Peary would probably succeed, and 
therefore that his own observations would 
have to undergo the most severe scrutiny. 
He now admits that he anticipated Peary’s 
success, and was anxious to reach Europe 
with his own story before Peary’s report 
could be received. This admission has 
made some suspect that he already knew 
the result of Peary’s attempt. Such a 
suspicion is unjust, for Dr. Cook arrived at 
Upernivik on May 2Ist, when Peary could 
hardly have returned to his base, many 
hundreds of miles to the north. 

Peary, who must have heard of Dr. Cook’s 
story in Greenland, apparently claims to 
have been “the first man at the Pole.” 
It is easier to make such a claim than to 

rove it. The Pole is situated not on 
and, but in the midst of drifting ice; and 
in @ year’s time Dr. Cook’s record would 
have been carried far to the south. His 
so-called ‘‘new route” lies somewhat to 
the west of that formerly taken by his 
rival. But Commander Peary also intended 
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to teke a more westerly course than he did 
in 1906; and the new land reported by 
Dr. Cook between lat. 84° and 85° may 
possibly bs part of Crocker Land, which 
Peary sighted from Grant Land in 1906, 
and which he certainly intended to visit 
this year, if opportunity offered. Here, 
then, is one point at least on which their 
respective observations may be checked 
and compared. 

Some comment has been made upon the 
length of Dr. Cook’s marches, which averaged 
fifteen milesaday. This is not an impossible 

ace for Arctic travel at a distance from 
and, and so away from the heaviest pressure 
ridges; indeed, Peary himself in 1906 
averaged thirteen miles in the last nine days 
of his advance, though apparently delayed 
for more than a day. But it must not be 
forgotten that, by choosing Cape Hubbard 
as a starting-point, Dr. Cook began his 
journey over the pack two degrees further 
south than Peary in 1906, and the ice- 
pressure caused by Crocker Land to the 
westward and the northern coast of Grant 
Land would naturally make his earlier 
marches with full sledges especially arduous ; 
yet in his first nine days he averaged sixteen 
geographical miles—a faster pace than he 
made on his subsequent marches when 
unhindered by the heavier ice. The land 
discovered by him can hardly be extensive 
or part of a large group of islands, for it 
would then impede the easterly drift of the 
ice, which Peary found so pronounced in 
1906. Some explanation is also needed of 
the fact that this drift had so little effect 
upon Dr. Cook’s route on his return journey. 

e must have been peculiarly favoured by 
weather; for in 1906 Peary encountered 
violent storms north of the 85th parallel, 
which increased the pace of the drift and 
forced him fer out of his course. Dr. Cook 
headed south-west in order to allow for this 
drift ; yet its effect was so slight that he 
came down into Prince Gustav Sea south- 
west of his starting-point at Cape Hubbard. 

His subsequent adventures are not clear. 
It does not appear whether he passed into 
Jones Sound through Cardigan Strait or 
through the narrow and dangerous passage 
called by Capt. Sverdrup ‘“‘ Hell Gate.” 
Cape Sparbo, where he spent last winter 
in circumstances like those of Nansen in 
Franz Josef Land, was so named by Sverdrup, 
though it had previously been sighted and 
named Cape Hardy by Capt. Inglefield in 
1852, during the search for Franklin. 

Dr. Cook has given but few details so 
far to Danish men of science of his journey, 
and, as we go to press, it is stated that a 
cable has been received from Commander 
Peary discrediting Dr. Cook’s story, and 
om that “‘ the two Eskimos who accom- 
panied him say he went no distance north, 
and not out of sight of land.” It is fortunate 
that this pretty dispute for priority at the 
Pole is a domestic, and not an international 
affair. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

In Man for August Mr. Worthington 
Smith discusses the supposed eoliths found 
by Dr. H. P. Blackmore at Dewlish in 
Dorset, in association with remains of 
Elephas meridionalis, and accepted as 
genuine by Dr. Windle, Prof. Schwartz, 
and others. Mr. Smith furnishes careful 
drawings of the types sent to him by Dr. 
Blackmore, as well as of other stones found 
by the Rev. O. Fisher in the same neigh- 
bourhood, which is well known for Palzxo- 
lithic implements, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that they are nothing but natural 
stones, with no trace of human work. 

The Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
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Institute contains a full discussion by the 
Rev. J. W. Hayes of the evidence relating 
to the origin and uses of deneholes and other 
chalk excavations, leading to the conclusion 
that they never had a higher claim than that 
of chalk pits, chalk wells, or chalk quarries. 
The author agrees with Mr. Clift that dene- 
holes of the chambered type were excavated 
for the sake of the material in which they 
occur, and that there is no evidence to 
support any other explanation of their 
purpose. 

Man for July contains an essay by Miss 
Freire-Marreco submitted for the Oxford 
diploma in Anthropology, in which she 
records observations made by her on the 
hair and eye colour of children in the schools 


of seven parishes in the neighbourhood of | 


Guildford. The results are shown in in- 
genious diagrams as well as in tabular form, 
and the paper includes some inquiry into 
methods, and a suggestion of a new formula 
for obtaining a colour-value of hair and 
eyes in combination. 

The same. number contains an excellent 
likeness of the late Prof. D. J. Cunningham, 
with an appreciative obituary notice by 
Prof. Arthur Thomson. The final report 
on Anthropometric Method of the Com- 
mittee of the British Association, of which 
Prof. Cunningham was chairman, has been 
issued by the Association as a separate 
publication. That report, and the practical 
models by which it is illustrated, were to a 
large extent the work of the chairman. 

By the will of Miss E. 8. Wolfe, the Royal 
Anthropological Institute is to receive a 
sum of 1,000/. It is in a better financial 
position than it was thirty years ago, when 
@ similar bequest was made to it by Mr. 
Ellis ; but the gift will be a welcome addi- 
tion to its resources. Among other indica- 
tions of activity, the Institute has arranged 
an exhibit at the Imperial International 
Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush, illustrating 
certain features in the life of primitive man. 

The Revue Archéologique (mai—juin, 1909) 

contains two papers of great anthropological 
interest : one by Abbé Henri Breuil on the 
evolution of quaternary art and the labours 
of Edouard Piette at Gourdan and at 
Brassempouy ; the other, the first portion 
of an essay by M. Déchelette on sun-worship 
in prehistoric times, illustrated by the 
discoveries in Denmark and elsewhere of 
sun-chariots and other objects, and by the 
wheel-symbols of which the swastika is a 
type. 
Archeologia (vol. Ixi. part i.) also contains 
two papers which concern anthropology : 
Mr. St. George Gray’s report on _ the 
stone circles of East Cornwall, including 
the Stripple stones, the Trippet stones, the 
Leaze stones, the Fernacre stones, and the 
Stannon stones, which are all described and 
illustrated with the minuteness character- 
istic of the Pitt-Rivers method; and the 
treatise of Dr. Oscar Montelius on the 
chronology of the British Bronze Age. In 
connexion with the latter, reference should 
be made to the criticisms submitted by Dr. 
Arthur Evans on the occasion of the reading 
of the paper, which are reported at length 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, xxii. 121-8. 








Science Gossip. 


It is satisfactory to find that the Select 
Committee on the Daylight Saving Bill 
recommend “that the Bill be not further 
proceeded with.” As our contemporary 
Nature well remarks, “‘ Most people are in 
favour of the principle of making the best 
and fullest use of daylight hours, but the 
compulsory alteration of the system of 
time-reckoning for several months of the 








year is quite a different matter.’ Indeed, 
the confusion which would be caused by 
our not knowing what time of day a par- 
ticular hour by the clock represented, or 
what the length of an hour was, would be 
intolerable. The advantage proposed by 
the scheme, as we have before pointed 
out, could be secured, in cases where an 
alteration was desirable, in a far less trouble- 
some manner. 

Amone the autumn biographies to be 
published by Mr. Murray will be ‘ The Life 
of Sir William Broadbent.’ This record, 
which is edited by his daughter, is based 
upon documents and letters left by himself. 
At an early age Broadbent made up his 
mind to be a doctor. How he followed this 
purpose, and led a many-sided and useful 


| life, is here told. 


Pror. Sirvanus THompson is publishing 
this autumn with Messrs. Macmillan ‘ The 
Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
of Largs.’ The same firm also promise 
‘Lord Kelvin’s Early Home: the Recol- 
lections of his Sister,’ the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
King. 

A NEw work by Mr. J. E. Gore, entitled 
‘ Astronomical Curiosities: Facts and Fal- 
lacies,’ will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 

PERRINE’S periodical comet of 1896 (which 
on this occasion reckons as 0, 1909) is 
approaching the earth, as well as the sun. 
According to Prof. Kobold’s ephemeris, it 
will pass next week from the constellation 
Andromeda into Perseus; and its distance 
from us now is 0°52 in terms of the earth’s 
mean distance from the sun. 

M. JONCKHEERE of Hem, Roubaix, having 
noticed on the 12th ult. that ‘‘ une tache 
brillante se détache des neiges polaires de 
Mars,’’ Dr. Lohse of Potsdam states that he 
had already observed this bright detached 
patch (‘“‘runde glainzende Scholle”’) on the 
morning of the 8th. The areographical co- 
ordinates are in longitude 304°°5, latitude 
74°°5 south. 

THE seventh and eighth numbers of the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani have been received. They contain 
a description, with a plate, of the spectro- 
heliograph of the Royal Astrophysical 
Observatory of Catania; an account by 
Prof. Bemporad of photometric observations 
there in 1908; two papers of special anno- 
tations by Prof. Riccé on the observations 
of solar protuberances obtained during the 
period 1877 to 1883 ; and a continuation of 
the spectroscopical images of the solar limb 
observed at Catania, Kalocsa, Madrid, 
Odessa, Rome, Z6-sé, and Zurich during the 
remainder of 1906 and until September, 1907. 

Mars, which was in perihelion on the 
13th ult., will make its nearest approach 
to the earth next week, when its distance 
from us will be about 36,150,000 miles. At 
the opposition in 1892 it was about a million 
miles less, and in 1877 (a particularly close 
approach) fell short of 35,000,000. 

M. Niesten has retired from the Royal 
Observatory, Brussels, and has been suc- 
ceeded as ‘‘astronome titulaire’”’ by M. 
Philippot. 








FINE ARTS 


a 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The English House. By W. Shaw Sparrow. 
(Eveleigh Nash.)—We are at one with the 
author as to the value of a non-technical 
work tracing as far as is possible the growth 
of the English house of to-day from the 
primitive lake-dwellings, and noting its 





development step by step with the altering 
social customs. The present volume is the 
most ambitious, and we think the most 
interesting, that Mr. Shaw Sparrow has yet 
published, but it cannot be considered 
satisfactory. He has aimed at being “ lively 
and popular,” and has perhaps succeeded ; 
but in order to write adequately even a 
popular work on such a subject, it is neces- 
sary to possess more knowledge of both 
English history and architecture than can 
be easily acquired without a thorough 
training. Even so, had the writer been 
content to confine himself to his subject, 
which is of unfailing interest, he would 
have done better; but he is so anxious 
to instruct the public taste, and point out 
the follies of modern builders, that his story 
is constantly interrupted. 

Most of the illustrations are taken from 
other volumes—not always acknowledged— 
or from W. Twopenny’s drawings, and are 
good of their kind; but the development of 
the many-roomed modern house from the 
early single-roomed dwelling can only be 
studied on plans, and, except for those of 
three large houses, plans are not included. 
It is true that the author in describing a 
building sometimes refers to works in which 
the plan may be seen, but these would not 
be in the possession of the readers for whom 
this book is intended. Perhaps he feared 
to make it too technical. Had he started 
with the single-hall type, and shown the 
gradual accretion of the various ‘“‘ out- 
shuts,” the development would have been 
easy to follow, and the plans that are in- 
cluded more intelligible. ' 

We have noted so many passages with 
which we disagree that it is impossible in 
the space at our disposal to refer to them, 
so we shall confine ourselves to a few com- 
ments on the author’s references to Renais- 
sance architecture, which throughout he 
insists upon regarding as foreign, while he 
lectures Henry VIII. for lack of patriotism 
in importing Italian artists. It was not 
Italian, but Classic art that was aimed at, 
and this was considered the common 
heritage of all educated people. The art it 
was to supersede was not English, but 
medieval, and, as a matter of fact, archi- 
tects were returning to an earlier method 
of building in England, even as the author 
would do now. He finds it wonderful that 
the first Renaissance buildings retained 
many Gothic features. It would have been 
more wonderful had they not, and it was 
the same in other countries. Nothing is 
more difficult than to transplant a style of 
building, even with the aid of the fullest 
instructions, and these early architects did 
little more than scheme the main outlines, 
leaving the details to be worked out by 
the builders. When these details were of 
Renaissance character, they were, in the 
first instance, due to the employment of 
foreign craftsmen. Inigo Jones and Wren 
receive severe handling, but John Thorpe 
is considered to be less well known than he 
deserves. 

A word of praise must be given to the 
Index, which is unusually good; on the 
other hand, some references to modern 
subjects, such as those on time-expired 
soldiers and foreign heiresses, are in question- 
able taste. On p. 212 the author counts it 
56 years from the 38th of Elizabeth’s reign 
to the 11th of Charles I. 


The Decoration and Furniture of English 
Mansions during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. By Francis Lenygon. 
(Werner Laurie.)—This is an interesting 
account of the decorations and furniture 
assembled in No. 31, Old Burlington Street, 
by a firm with which the author is connected. 
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The house was built by Lord Hervey in 
1720, and passed into various hands. At 
present it appears to be the home of various 
admirable examples of English decoration 
and furniture. The book is divided into 
chapters dealing with the successive periods 
of furniture from that of the Early English 
Renaissance—tapestries, wood panelling, 
plaster ornamentation, paintings, damasks, 
gesso-woik, carpets, and other matters. 
it is plentifully illustrated with handsome 
photographs, and contains a useful catalogue 
of reference books. Mr. Lenygon has a 
tasteful knowledge of his subject, and his 
treatise should prove serviceable to many 
amateurs and collectors. Nowadays books 
of this sort are apt to be judged rather by 
their illustrations than by their historical 
imowledge. As we have said, the samples 
here are numerous, and should help to 
educate the eye of others than tyros in 
collection. It is probable that Lord Hervey’s 
house was never before so lavishly furnished. 


Greek Architecture: Great Buildings and 
how to enjoy Them. By Edith A. Browne. 
Illustrated. (A. & C. Black.) — This is 
a series of forty-six photographic views of 
Greek buildings, with brief notes opposite 
them, which are sufficient to explain their 
period and character. It is pleasant to 
see noticed such recent acquisitions to 
our knowledge as the Treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi, and the Stadium on 
the same site. There are also some intro- 
ductory chapters which will be useful to 
those who wish to be able to appreciate 
something of the beauty of Greek architec- 
ture without minute or technical study. 
The book is well adapted to the purpose 
for which it is intended. 


Augustus St. Gaudens. By C. Lewis Hind. 
(John Lane.)—Augustus St. Gaudens was, 
we th'nk, the best of American sculptors, 
ond is an example of how moderate talent is 
iefreshed and strengthened by being exer- 
cised in serious tasks. America had men 
and events of historic importance to cele- 
brate, and St. Gaudens rose to the occasion. 
In this he was fortunate, and also, as Mr. 
Hind points out, in his training as cameo- 
cutter in his youth. Thus, while with 
modern artists we usually feel that the 
circumstances of their times were too 
much for them and that fine gifts were 
cramped and wasted for want of opportunity 
and wise appreciation, with St. Gaudens 
we feel that development was full and 
happy. He was not a great artist, but 
he was encouraged to treat his art with 
such seriousness as never to be unworthy 
of his themes. Mr. Hind’s letterpress is 
eminently characteristic of the writer; 
a little sentimental, but more restrained 
than usual. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH 
ART. 


THE Seventeenth Edition of the Official 
Catalogue of the National Gallery of British 
Art has recently been published. A new 
feature is the deletion of the pictures of 
the modern foreign schools. Thus Fantin- 
Latour’s ‘Study of Flowers’ and Bonvin’s 
‘Village Green in France,’ which were 
removed to Trafalgar Square a year ago, 
disappear from the Catalogue at Millbank. 
It is not generally known that the placing 
in the National Gallery of British Art of 
modern Continental pictures is now ad- 
mitted to be contrary to the expressed 
intention of the late Sir Henry Tate, the 
donor of that Gallery ; but the exhibition 
at Trafalgar Square of several modern 
Dutch pictures lent by Mr. J. C. J. Drucker 





and a lately acquired ‘Parc de Jansac’ 
by M. Armand Charnay reveals the inten- 
tions of the Director as to his future policy. 

Within the last twelve months the Gallery 
at Millbank has made 158 acquisitions. 
Nine of these are Chantrey purchases: the 
‘ Gleaners Returning’ by Mr. George Clausen, 
R.A.; Mr. Charles Sims’s ‘ Fountain’ ; 
Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s ‘ Pasturage among the 
Dunes, Pas de Calais, France’; Buxton 
Knight’s ‘ Old December’s Bareness Every- 
where’; Miss Mary Gow’s water-colour 
‘ Portrait of Marie Antomette’; Mr. Frank 
Dadd’s ‘Gold Lace has a Charm for the 
Fair’; Mr. Harold Parker’s white marble 
‘ Ariadne’; Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s white 
marble ‘ Diana’; and Mr. C. L. Hartwell’s 
bronze entitled ‘A Foul in the Giant’s 
Race.’ 

The most notable of the presentations are 
two plaster casts of the allegorical groups 
‘Valour and Cowardice’ and ‘Truth and 
Falsehood’ on Alfred Stevens’s competition 
model for the Wellington Monument; Mr. 
J. Muirhead Bone’s pencil study of ‘ Charing 
Cross Station, 1906’; Charles Turner’s 
‘Portrait of J. M. W. Turner,’ which was 
at first lent, and afterwards presented, by 
Mr. 8S. C. Cockerell (Atheneum, Sept. 26, 
1908) ; seventy-two water-colours and draw- 
ings by W. J. Miiller, presented by Lady 
Weston ; studies for Alfred Stevens’s head 
of ‘Isaiah’; etchings by Whistler, Sir F. 
Seymour Haden, and Mr. D. Y. Cameron ; 
a@ dry-point by Mr. J. Muirhead Bone of the 
‘Demolition of St. James’s Hall’; two 
lithographs by Mr. Charles H. Shannon ; 
& silver-point ‘Memorial Portrait of Alfred 
Stevens’ by Prof. Legros; drawings and 
studies by Charles Keene; as well as Ros- 
setti’s ‘Sancta Lilias’ and Mr. P. W. 
Steer’s ‘Chepstow Castle,’ which have 
recently been referred to in these columns 
(Atheneum, Aug. 14, 1909). 

Many slight alterations have been made 
in the text of the new Catalogue, from which 
are omitted some of the errors which we 
have from time to time pointed out (Athe- 
neeum, Sept. 26, 1908). The Catalogue will 
however, never be really satisfactory until 
the Keeper has had time to reconstruct and 
partially reword it. The exhibition of 
pictures by Ford Madox Brown was held 
at the Grafton Gallery in 1897, and not in 
the previous year. The artist’s death took 
place on Oct. 6, 1893, and not on the 
date repeated on p. 30. Constable’s life 
will no doubt in time be entirely recast, and 
the quotation from Mr. Uwins’s remarks in 
the Journal of the Phrenological Society of 
1843, to the effect that Constable ‘ loved 
every stile and stump and lane in the village,” 
suppressed in favour of a short bibliography, 
which is also needed in the case of Turner. 
Mention of John Watkins’s ‘ Life and Career 
of George Chambers,’ 1841, and N. Neal 
Solly’s ‘ Memoir of the Life of W. J. Miiller,’ 
would also be welcome. It is not pointed 
out that Poole’s study for the ‘ Vision of 
Ezekiel’ was purchased out of the Lewis 
Bequest, that Hurlstone’s ‘Scene from 
Gil Blas’ was formerly in the possession of 
Mr. George A. Holmes, nor that Alfred 
Stevens’s ‘Judith’ was exhibited at the 
Old Masters’ Exhibition in 1888 under the 
wrong title of ‘Joan of Arc,’ when it was 
incorrectly stated to be lent by Sir F. 
Leighton, R.A. 

The ‘ Bridge and Tower’ (No. 2424) and 
‘A Wreck with Fishing-Boats’ (No. 2425) 
are two more “new” Turners, as they have 
never previously been publicly exhibited 
since they were acquired by the nation in 
1856. They seem to have had duplicate 
numbers (No. 2403 and No. 2404) when they 
were first hung. A picturesque detail in the 
biography of George Chambers would be 





the mention of Turner’s having ‘“‘ made a 
donation of 10/. to the widow and attended 
the sale on purpose to help it,’ as Watkins 
wrote in 1841. 

Fuseli’s large but unimpressive ‘ Titania 
and Bottom,’ and Blake’s ‘ Spiritual Form 
of Pitt guiding Behemoth,’ ‘ Procession from 
Calvary,’ ‘David delivered out of Many 
Waters,’ and ‘ An Allegorical Composition,’ 
have all recently been transferred from 
Trafalgar Square to Millbank, and _ their 
names appear therefore for the first time in 
the Catalogue of the latter Gallery. 

The ‘ April Love’ by Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
which was lately purchased by the Gallery 
(Atheneum, Aug. 7, 1909), is now hung on 
the west wall of Room III. The canvas 
(No. 2476), which is signed, and dated 
1856, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in that year (No. 578); it was shown by 
Mr. Henry Boddington at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery in 1905 (No. 465). It is referred 
to in Bate’s book ‘The English Pre- 
Raphaelite Painters, and in Ruskin’s 
‘Academy Notes’ for 1856. 

From 1855 until 1897 there were never 
more than six Trustees of the National 
Gallery, but ‘‘ in consequence of the increased 
duties and responsibilities caused by the 
management and care of the National 
Gallery of British Art being vested in the 
National Gallery Board, the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury were 
pleased” in that year to increase the 
number of Trustees from six to eight. 
It is, doubtless, on account of the greater 
activities prevailing within the last two 
years at Trafalgar Square that, by the recent 
appointment of Lord Ribblesdale and Sir 
Edgar Vincent, the number of the Trustees 
has been increased from eight to ten. 








ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE current number of the Revue d’ Assyrio- 
logie contains an article by M. de Morgan 
on the remains of the early civilization of 
Elam which seems to push back the 
Neolithic age in Western Asia to a date 
further removed than any one has thought 
possible. According to him, the deltas of 
the Tigris and Euphrates became fit for 
human habitation soon after the glacial 
period, and were seized by a race using 
polished flint instruments, and living in 
small communities separated from each 
other by marshes—whence arose the system 
of small city-states perpetuated in the 
government of the “ Patesis”’ or priest- 
kings. But in Susa, especially in the 
mound called the Citadel, he has found the 
relics of @ race which had long outgrown 
the use of flint, and possessed copper weapons 
and tools for all purposes. They also knew 
the arts of the potter and the weaver, 
painted their vases, engraved on stone, and 
rejoiced in ornaments and cosmetics. But 
this culture seems to have passed through 
a stage of decadence, and to have been 
succeeded by a richer, though less artistic 
one, in which much use was made of hard 
stone, quartz, lapis lazuli, and_turquoise, 
which are not indigenous to Elam, and 
therefore argue a prosperous foreign com- 
merce. Bronze, too, here begins to super- 
sede the pure copper of early times, and we 
have the beginning of the use of engraved 
cylinders, which replace apparently an earlier 
and ruder style of seal with a plane surface. 
When we consider that the cylinder in Egypt 
marks the very beginning of the dynastic 
or Pharaonic civilization, it seems to follow 
that a much earlier date must be assigned 
to these Susan monuments, and M. de 
Morgan is probably not far wrong when he 
attributes them to the sixth millennium 
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p.c. But it is evident from what he says 
that the Neolithic culture must have long 
receded this, and in fact must have died 
out before the foundation of the city-state 
in Susa. We are thus confronted with a 
civilization that bids fair to be considered 
the oldest in the world as it at present exists, 
and may have taken its rise not long after 
the retreat of the glaciers. 

In the same number appears an article 
by the learned Dominican, Father Dhorme, 
in which he labours to show that one of the 
earliest goddesses worshipped by the Baby- 
lonians was Belit-el6 or Mama, who was 
represented at once as Queen of Heaven 
and the deity presiding over childbirth. He 
quotes in support of this three texts now 
in the British Museum, and apparently of 
the age of Hammurabi, which seem to recite 
her legend, possibly as a spell to procure 
easy delivery. Father Dhorme is doubtless 
right when he says that the personality of 
this goddess, whom he calls ‘‘ la Souveraine 
des Dieux,’ was afterwards absorbed in 
that of the all-conquering Ishtar; and the 
parallel between her, Hera Ilithyia, and 
Juno Lucina which he draws is very inter- 
esting, and lends further colour to the theory 
that the origin of some of the elder gods of 
Greece must be looked for in Western Asia. 

How they got from there to Greece is 
another story, but it may be noted that 
there seems a strong resemblance between 
3elit-el6 and the Cybele of Asia Minor, 
who, like many other of the mother- 
goddesses of the same region, was sometimes 
invoked as ‘‘ Ma.” Whether Dr. Jensen 
was right in considering that the name means 
the mother par excellence and is taken from 
“le cri d’enfant ma-ma”’—as derivation 
which Father Dhorme seems to regard with 
favour—is more doubtful. <A collection of 
the first words of infants in different parts 
of the world might produce startling results ; 
but the Herodotean experiment is hardly 
likely to be repeated. M. Ledrain gives 
us, in the same number, some Babylonian 
cylinders lately acquired by the Louvre, 
one of which is reproduced, line for line, in a 
well-known spintria found at Pompeii. 

The current number of the Revue Archéo- 
logique is also much occupied with Baby- 
lonian antiquities. In the place of honour 
appears a description of nine cylinders in 
the collection of the late Albert Maignan, 
three of which are concerned, like so many 
documents of the same kind, with the legend 
of Gilgames. M. Delaporte, who describes 
them, points out, rightly enough, the dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the “ taureau 
& face humaine” on these and the other 
monuments, and Ea-bani, the semi-human 
companion of the hero, who is here depicted 
as & man-headed bull or centaur with long 
hair falling upon his shoulders. Another 
cylinder gives a scene in which Gilgames 
is replaced by @ lion with his tail raised and 
Ea-bani is represented by a figure with the 
same head as before, but this time with a 
lion’s body; and with these two cylinders 
M. Delaporte would, it seems, connect the 
well-known winged and human-headed lions 
and bulls found later in Assyria. This may 
be so, and the continuance of the type is 
well shown by Prof. Garstang’s discovery 
in Asia Minor of similar figures in what 
seems to be Hittite art. Some of the other 
cylinders give a representation of the naked 
female form, which, according to M. Dela- 
porte, does not appear until the rise of 
Babylon and the conquest by that city of 
Sumer and Accad, and of a deity with a 
curved knife which he identifies with the god 
Rimmon or Hadad. One might possibly 
see in this last some resemblances to the 
representations of Kronos among the Greeks 
and Saturn by the Romans. M. Salomon 





Reinach, in the same number, gives some 
particulars about the goddess Libitina or 
Aphrodite Epitymbia, in which he derives 
her name from the Etruscan lupu, which, 
he says, means “death.” He, of course, 
quotes Swinburne’s ‘ Dolores’ in this con- 
nexion, and says that “‘ the primitive nature 
of the goddess did not escape the poet’s 
erudition.” 

A remarkable article by M. A. Moret on 
the ‘ Verbe créateur et révélateur en Egypte’ 
appears in the current number of the Revue 
de UV Histoire des Religions. His thesis is 
that the idea of the Logos as set forth in 
the Hermetic Books of the early Christian 
centuries is really a reproduction of that 
taught in ancient Egypt as we find it in 
the Pyramid texts, the legend of Ptah as 
interpreted by Dr. Breasted, and the Papyrus 
of Nesi-Amsu, which Dr. Budge has given us. 
M. Moret succeeds to @ certain extent in 
showing that the notion of the Creative 
Word was very early known in Egypt; but 
it seems to the present writer that he entirely 
fails in showing any necessary connexion 
between this and the Hermetic Books, and 
that the idea of the Trinity, which no doubt 
appears in the last-named documents, may 
just as well have been borrowed from other 
sources, such as the Christian teaching or 
that of Philo, as from the Pharaonic religion. 
Throughout the article, despite its erudition, 
appears the tendency to think that the ideas 
formulated by the priests in one age were 
necessarily preserved by their successors 
in the next, or that they would even 
have been intelligible to these last. This 
illusion, of which much use has been made 
by mystical writers, vanishes when we 
consider the great lapse of time between 
the age of the Pyramids and that of, 
say, the Ptolemies, when Greek philo- 
sophy began to supersede the earlier 
beliefs of the native Egyptians. What we 
do know is that much of the written lan- 
guage was then unintelligible to the priests 
as to their flocks, while the native religion 
had lost its hold upon the better classes, 
and had become for the lower what has 
been called a ‘“‘systematized sorcery.”’ 
Incidentally M. Moret gives yet another 
reading of the well-known epithet ma-kheru, 
which, according to him, means neither 
‘* true-voiced,” as it is translated by M. 
Maspero, nor “triumphant,” as says M. 
Naville, but “characterizes the force, the 
wisdom, and the virtue of the Logos and 
the Nous”’ of the Hermetic Books. 

Dr. Theodor Schreiber has published in 
elaborate form the result of the excavations 
lately made by him at the Kom-esch- 
schukéfa at Alexandria. These excava- 
tions, begun nine years ago by the late 
Signor Botti, have proved of the greatest 
value for all who study Alexandrine art, 
and the richness of the material thus re- 
covered is well shown in the splendid illus- 
trations of the present volumes, the cost of 
which, like that of the work itself, appears 
to have been defrayed by the generosity of 
Herr Ernst Sieglin. It is curious to find 
Dr. Schreiber affirming with M. Maspero 
and the Baron von Bissing, who is re- 
sponsible for part of the book, that the dis- 
tinctively Egyptian features of the objects 
recovered were due to the genius of Greek 
artists imitating the earlier Egyptian models 
rather than to the corruption of the latter 
by natives under Greek influence. The 
authority of these scholars is, however, 
conclusive on the point, and their view may 
throw a new light upon the true nature of 
the Ptolemaic rule. A short review of the 
book by M. Seymour de Ricci appears in 
the number of the Revue Archéologique 
quoted above. 

The advantage of an authoritative chro- 





nicle of Egyptological books within «a 
reasonable date of their publication has 
often been pointed out in these columns, 
and the blank has in great measure been 
filled by the excellent and detailed articles 
of M. Georges Foucart now appearing in the 
Journal des Savants. The September number 
of the journal contains reviews of the latest 
English publications, such as M. Naville’s 
‘ Deir el-Bahari VI.,’ Mr. N. de G. Davies’s 
‘El-Amarna V.,’ and Dr. Reisner’s ‘ Naga 
ed-Dér,’ at much greater length than could 
be given to them, for instance, in The 
Atheneum. The competence of M. Foucart, 
who is at once a Professor of Egyptology 
and a former Inspector (for Upper Egypt) 
under the Service des Antiquités, will be 
acknowledged by all scholars, and the only 
fault that can be found with his reviews 
is that the resources of the Journal do not 
apparently include the use of hieroglyphic 
type. The theory that he foreshadows in his 
notice of Dr. Naville’s work, namely, that 
the cow of Hathor so splendidly depicted 
at Deir el-Bahari denotes the presence of a 
passage to the underworld, is most sug- 
gestive, and it is to be hoped that he will 
develope it with the aid of texts later. 

A communication by Dr. Naville to the 
Académie des Inscriptions, which appears 
in the current number of the Comptes 
Rendus of that body, deals with the 
discovery of the Book of Deuteronomy in 
the Temple in the reign of Josiah, as de- 
scribed in the Book of Kings. He compares 
this with the custom practised by the 
Egyptians of burying documents such as 
certain chapters of ‘ The Book of the Dead,’ 
and argues from this that the book was 
really deposited at the foundation of the 
Temple by Solomon. He also suggests 
that the priest Hilkiah could not read the 
document discovered, probably because it 
was written in archaic characters, which 
may have been cuneiform, and that it had 
to be deciphered by the scribe Shaphan. 
The paper seems to have been rather 
severely criticized by M. Théodore Reinach, 
who dwelt much upon the improbability 
of the Book of Deuteronomy having been 
written by Moses or any one else in a lan- 
guage and script unintelligible to his contem- 
poraries, and contended that the modernity of 
Deuteronomy is proved by its contents, and 
particularly by its condemnation of practices 
unknown at the time of the Exodus. He 
further contended that this theory was, in 
his own words, “‘more honourable for the 
old religion of Israel than the orthodox 
tradition,’ inasmuch as it showed that its 
evolution had been in the direction of 
progress rather than of decadence. Neither 
speaker, so far as appears in the report, 
thought of mentioning the Egyptian habit, 
known to us from the rubrics of several 
chapters in ‘ The Book of the Dead’ itself, of 
asserting that newly invented documents had 
been written by very early kings, and found 
in a miraculous way by their successors. 

An appeal was recently made in Le Temps 
for funds to carry out the excavation of the 
ancient city of Angkor in Cambodia, 
already noticed in The Atheneum. These 
remains of a perished civilization and the 
curious art connected with it ought not to be 
allowed to perish, and in the interests of 
learning it is to be hoped that our contem- 
porary’s call for aid will be successful. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


In The Nineteenth Century for this month 
M. André Beaunier has a severe article in 
French on ‘French Contemporary Art,’ 
which is described as suffering from anarchy, 
and the want of leading men except in sculp- 
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ture. Here M. Rodin is said to be erected 
into the position of a demigod, and his 
latest works are censured as ugly and ill- 
proportioned. 

Next week we are promised by Messrs. 
Macmillan a comprehensive handbook on 
‘The Marks of Pottery and Porcelain,’ by 
Mr. William Burton and Mr. R. L. Hobson. 
The arrangement of the book will be on 
ge lines. ‘ Pottery of the Near 

ast,’ by Mr. G. C. Pier, is to be published 
by Messrs. Putnam this autumn. 

Messrs. JAcK announce ‘ Beautiful Chil- 
dren immortalised by the Masters,’ a selec- 
tion of fifty pictures reproduced in colour, 
with text by Mr. Haldane Macfall. 

Mr. Macratyt is also publishing with 
Messrs. Macmillan ‘The French Pastellists 
of the Eighteenth Century: their Lives, 
their Times, their Art, and their Significance,’ 
edited by Mr. T. Leman Hare. 

Next week Mr. Heinemann will publish 
‘Art in Great Britain and Ireland,’ by Sir 
Walter Armstrong. This is the first of a 
series of manuals suggested by the success 
of Dr. S. Reinach’s * Apollo,’ and destined 
to cover the history of art from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

‘THe Mepizvat Hospirats or ENG- 
LAND, by Rotha M. Clay, is to be added 
by Messrs. Methuen to their series of ‘* Anti- 
quary’s Books.” 


MUSIC 


—e— 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

THE 186th meeting of the Three Choirs 
began, as usual, with a service at the 
Cathedral, on Sunday last. On Tuesday 
morning ‘Elijah’ was performed. The 
choir, which on the previous day had been 
hard at work rehearsing, showed signs of 
fatigue. As regards beauty and balance 
of tone there was no fault to find ; a lack of 
strength and brilliancy was, however, per- 
ceptible. Mr. Herbert Brown took the part 
of the Prophet, but his intonation was at 
times doubtful, and his reading was not 
convincing. The other principal singers 
were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Clara 
Butt, and Mr. Gervase Elwes. In the 
evening an excellent and highly sym- 
pathetic performance was given of Elgar’s 
‘The Apostles.’ The soloists were the 
Misses Agnes Nichols and Phyllis Lett, 
and Messrs. John Coates, William Higley, 
Dalton Baker, and Frederick Austin. The 
choral singing was excellent. Dr. Sinclair 
conducted both works. 

On Wednesday morning there were two 
novelties. The first was Dr. Walford 
Davies’s ‘Noble Numbers,’ a setting for 
solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, of 
poems by Herrick, Herbert, Donne, and 
an anonymous writer. From the first 
named, who is chiefly represented, the 
composer has borrowed the title of his 
work. The scheme in this selection of 
poems was to exhibit various experiences 
of the soul. After a brief but dignified 
introductory orchestral movement, solo 
and chorus voices proclaim how hard it is 
“to find God,” and then in a long orches- 
tral passage the struggle to ‘‘ comprehend 
Him ” is graphically depicted. Still more 
striking, however, is the following number, 
“Weigh me the fire.’ Of Herrick’s 
fine poem, written no doubt under the 
influence of the book of Job, Dr. Davies’s 











setting is powerful and dignified. There 
are realistic effects, but they are sub- 
ordinate ; otherwise they would disturb 
the impressiveness of the music ; they are, 
as it were, mere colour laid on with a 
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good. ‘Lazarus’ would be heard to 
best advantage with a small choir and 
small orchestra. Last of all came the 
Good Friday music and the Finale of 
Act I. from ‘ Parsifal,’ which must have 


skilful hand. The use of representative | been welcome to many who had not heard 
themes has now become so general that | excerpts which to Londoners are now 
it is a real pleasure to find little of the | familiar. 


kind in this work. After the chorus just | 


named come two short numbers, ‘ Grace 
for a Child ’ and ‘ To the Saviour, a Child,’ 
the one for treble, the other for contralto, 
and both extremely simple. In the right 
connexion they might prove attractive, but 
they seem as if they had found their 
way into the score by chance, not to say 
by mistake. The caro] ‘“‘ What sweeter 
music” opened in fresh and pleasing 
manner; interest, however, was not 
sustained. There is good solid writing in 
the Trio for tenor and two basses, ‘“‘ How 
should I praise Thee.” Now and again Dr. 
Davies shows the influence of Beethoven, 
Brahms, or Sir Edward Elgar, but this is 
only natural and not a fault. On the 
other hand, occasional chromatic pro- 
gressions are to be met with in his music 
which seem out of keeping with his 
general style of writing. They appear 
in patches, not, like some modern work, 
as the outcome of a new departure 
in tonality. The ‘Litany to the Holy 
Spirit,’ for contralto solo, quartet, and 
chorus, is marked by feeling, charm, and 
restraint ; the ‘‘ Sweet spirit, comfort me,” 
refrain is especially delicate. The most 
characteristic of these ‘Noble Numbers’ 
is the tenor solo ‘ The Revolt.’ Herrick’s 
poem tells of souls beset by temptations 
and by doubt, and the wild, strenuous 
music shows power and imagination. An 
orchestral Interlude entitled ‘ The Master ’ 
is ably scored and effective, and might 
well be given as a concert piece. The 
two lines placed as superscription, 
No man is tempted so but may o’ercome 
If that he has the will to Masterdom, 

afford sufficient explanation of the mood 
of the music. Dr. Davies’s work may be 
unequal, yet there are two features in it 
which well deserve note: its sincerity 
and its earnestness. There were one or 
two doubtful moments; on the whole, 
however, the performance, under the 
direction of the composer, was very good. 
The soloists were Misses Gleeson-White 
and Phyllis Lett, and Messrs. Gervase 
Elwes and Dalton Baker. 

Of the other novelty, Schubert’s 
‘Lazarus,’ we have already spoken. It 
was certainly interesting to hear the work, 
but although there are touches, both in 
the music and in the orchestration, 
thoroughly characteristic of the master, 
it will not for a moment stand comparison 
with his Masses. As Schubert apparently 
did not set to music the third part of the 
poem, dealing with the resurrection of 
Lazarus, he may not have been satisfied 
with the work. Again, only a small 
portion of the first part was actually 
given on Wednesday, and so far as one 
can judge from the score, not the strongest. 
The performance, with Miss Gleeson-White, 
Madame Siviter, and Messrs. John Coates 
and Herbert Brown as soloists, was fairly 











Catalogue of Printed Music in the Library 
of the Royal College of Music, London. By 
W. Barclay Squire. (Printed by Order 
of the Council.)—This library has been 
formed by the amalgamation of several 
collections, of which the most important 
was the library of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, bought for the College in 1883 for 
3,0001. Of other libraries may be men- 
tioned those of the Concerts of Ancient 
Music, of Sir George Grove (presented in 
1897-8), and the Musical Union. In addi- 
tion there have been many gifts and be- 
quests. Among the gifts we find the ‘ Huit 
Scénes de Faust,’ Berlioz’s early work, of 
which in his ‘Mémoires’ he tells how he 
destroyed all the copies he could get hold 
of; this particular one, however, was “a 

resentation copy from the composer,” 

ut to whom is not stated. Then we 
find the full score of ‘ Elijah,’ presented by 
the composer to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and the full score of ‘St. Paul,’ 
presented to T. Bowley, with an autograph 
inscription dated July 5, 1844, and anotlier 
with the name of the Prince Consort, who 
used the copy at a performance on June 2nd, 
1845. Billow was not the first to touch 
up Bach’s ‘ Fantasia Chromatica.’ Under 
the name of A. F. C. Kollmann, who died 
in 1829, we find that he published an edition 
of that work “ with some additions.” Mr. 
Barclay Squire’s name as editor is a guaran- 
tee that the Catalogue has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 








Musical Gossip. 


At the Promenade Concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening Mr. Henry Wood 
brought forward a Rhapsody for pianoforte 
and orchestra by Sergius Liapounow. The 
composer in question was appointed to 
collect folk-songs in various districts of 
Russia, and he has founded his Rhapsody 
upon popular airs of the Ukraine, or Little 
Russia. The thematic material is interest- 
ing, and the first three themes have a touch 
of romantic melancholy which brings to 
mind the Lithuanian melodies utilized by 
Chopin. All have been suitably orchestrated. 
The pianoforte part is showy and striking, 
and opportunities for technical display by 
the soloist become increasingly frequent 
as the work progresses. Miss Evelyn Suart 
surmounted every obstacle with ease, and 
gave an admirable performance of the solo 
part ; and the orchestra was equal to the 
occasion. 

In Wednesday evening’s programme was 
included Dr. Walford Davies’s ‘Solemn 
Melody’ for organ and strings. Marked 
Lento molto espressivo, this short work was 
first played in Bow Church on December 9th, 
1908, at the Tercentenary celebration of 
Milton’s birth. A singularly earnest and 
emotional composition, it has the form of a 
chorale in two verses, the first of which is 
for violoncello solo with organ accompani- 
ment, the harmonies being first above and 
then below the ’cello. The second verse is 


for strings, joined by organ in alternate 
lines. Mr. Wood was persuaded to repeat 
the work. Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations and Kalinnikov’s breezy and 
effective Symphony in G minor also formed 
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part of the scheme ; and the pianoforte part 
in Weber’s Concertstiick was played with 
fluency and animation by Miss Myrta 
Stubbs. 

M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN announces & 
pianoforte recital at Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, the 25th inst. 

M. JEAN LASSALLE, well known as a4 
baritone singer in opera, died in Paris last 
Tuesday. Born in Lyons in '1847, he 
studied painting and music in Paris, and 
made his début on the stage at Liége in 
1869, in the part of St. Bris in ‘ Les Hugue- 
nots.’ He sang for the first time at the 
Paris Opéra in 1872 as William Tell, and his 
career at that house extended over twenty- 
three years. M. Lassalle made his first 
appearance in London at Covent Garden in 
1879 in the part of Nelusko, and sang 
with much success for three seasons. He was 
engaged by Sir Augustus Harris at Covent 
Garden from 1888 to 1893, and appeared 
as the Dutchman, Telramund, Hans Sachs, 
Escamillo, and Claude Frollo. After 1901 
he devoted himself to teaching, and in 1903 
was appointed Professor of Singing at the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

MascaGni will produce his new opera 
‘Tsabeau ’ at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome, 
of which he has recently become musical 
director. 

HERR Moriz ROSENTHAL has postponed his 
tour in America until next year, and will 
give @ pianoforte recital at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 12th. M. Ysaye 
is to make his reappearance in London at 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 16th, when he will have the assistance 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Henry Wood. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.-Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Bar. Caruso’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 








DRAMA 


—@— 


THE WEEK. 
St. JameEs’s.—Mid-Channel: a Play in 
Four Acts. By Arthur Pinero. 


Smr ARTHUR PINERO has constantly dis- 
played of recent years a hankering after 
a particular kind of play and a particular 
kind of heroine. The plays in which he 
has seemed most to please himself are 
social dramas exposing the seamier side 
of English fashionable life, and generally 
informed by a spirit of tolerant, but some- 
what cynical pessimism ; necessarily under 
such conditions we are thrown into the 
company of a rather ignoble set of persons, 
who have money and luxury for their gods, 
and “love” as their main recreation. 
The heroine he prefers to portray is the 
modern woman of nerves, ill-balanced, 
impulsive, irresponsible, a waif tossed on 
a sea of passion, and, inasmuch as she 
has no safeguards of religion, morality, or 
conscience other than a vague regard 
for decency and good feeling, almost 
certainly doomed to shipwreck. Paula 
Tanqueray, Iris Bellamy, and his latest 
heroine, Zoe Blundell, are all creatures 
of this mould—Iris and Zoe, indeed, with 
their craving for excitement, their in- 
dulgence in drugs, their uncertainty of 
mood and pitiful helplessness before 
circumstances, might well be twin sisters 
—and all go down before the tempest of 
Fate. The worst of choosing such central 





figures as these, Zoe and Iris particularly, 
is that their character is too weak and 
soft to provide some of the essentials of 
drama. The plays in which they appear 
furnish rather jarrings of temperament 
than clashes of will, surrenders to events 
rather than struggles with environment. 
Such women are petulant and exacting ; 
they make the lives of others miserable 
by their incalculable phases of temper ; 
but they have not the strength to do any- 
thing except follow the line of least 
resistance. 

Sir Arthur, however, is not merely the 
satirist of the ‘ smart set ’’ or the student 
of the frail woman of fashion. He is also 
a dramatist profoundly interested in the 
characteristics of middle age and marriage 
among the middle-aged. His heroes now- 
adays are either nearing or have passed 
forty, and not infrequently bewail the 
fact ; his women are generally the wrong 
side of thirty—Zoe, for example, when 
she dismisses her lover, gives as one reason 
for her resolve the fact that he is thirty- 
two and she some years older. It is 
marriage as it affects such people that is 
this playwright’s main concern. On the 
whole, he seems to regard the institution 
as a failure, at any rate in the circle to 
which he devotes his attention. The 
domestic life of Theodore and Zoe Blundell 
is one dreary and monotonous record of 
quarrels and misunderstandings. They 
get on each other’s nerves, despite a 
certain mutual affection; they are 
annoyed at each other’s foibles, and take 
offence at the simplest speech or action. 
But there is an explanation for this—the 
heroine’s explanation, at all events— 
and here we seem to get Sir Arthur’s 
diagnosis of such cases. Early in married 
life they resolved not to be bothered with 
“brats of children,” on the husband’s 
suggestion. He, a stockbroker, was all 
for making money and social position ; 
she believes herself to have had an 
instinct for maternity which was balked 
by his ambition. What more natural 
outlet for her maternal sympathies than 
the encouragement of young men—“ tame 
robins ”’ she calls them—to visit her house, 
a constant source of irritation to her hus- 
band ? All the friction caused by their 
incompatibility—his sulky silence or brutal 
explosions, her slangy speeches and peevish 
perversity—will be found illustrated by the 
dramatist with an unflinching and almost 
painful realism. 

But if Sir Arthur Pinero holds that 
the secret of so many “society ” women’s 
unhappiness is the forgoing of the privilege 
and pains of motherhood, he seems also 
to believe that the mutual disappointment 
felt by married couples is a phenomenon 
that manifests itself in an area wider than 
that of the “‘ smart set,” and he expresses 
his philosophy of marriage in the shape 
of a parable. This is put in the mouth 
of Peter Mottram, partner of Theodore, 
and the chief and eldest, though not most 
favoured of Zoe's “robins,” a comic 
optimist, or rather perhaps meliorist, 
a bachelor who lectures his married 
friends on the necessity of give and take 
in matrimony. Half way, he says, be- 





tween Folkestone and Boulogne there is a 
ridge in mid-Channel, which makes the 
voyager nervous and ill-tempered. He 
recovers when it is passed. So it is, 
declares Peter, with marriage. There 
comes a time in middle age when the ridge 
is reached, and the companion of years 
proves an incubus. Let the partners of 
marriage but wait, let them mount their 
ridge—let them be content, that is to 
say, to pass from the relation of lovers 
to that of friends—and the danger is 
over. Such advice he gives to Theodore 
and Zoe, but they separate definitely, 
and in a little while the playgoer under- 
stands that the wife when abroad has 
surrendered to the passion of one of her 
“tame robins,” while the husband has 
sought consolation with a mercenary 
beauty not unknown to the Divorce Court. 
Yet Peter does not despair; nay, he 
almost brings the pair together, helped 
by the coincidence that both have ended 
their extra-matrimonial connexions simul- 
taneously. But the husband, who attaches 
slight importance to his own infidelity, 
cannot forgive his wife’s lapse, especially 
as her account of it is told in an equivocat- 
ing, though for the audience desperately 
pathetic narrative. Baffled here, Zoe 
returns to her lover, but forgets that she 
has urged him to propose to an innocent 
girl-friend of hers whom he has treated 
abominably. His character is sufficiently 
indicated when it is told of him that, 
when he is released by the heroine, he 
inquires what other “fancy man” she 
has in view. This young cad thus proves 
a broken reed, and so, without hope, 
without a future, Zoe throws herself from 
his balcony into the street. She founders 
in “ mid-Channel.” 

In no Pinero play have the character- 
ization and movement seemed so abso- 
lutely lifelike as here; in none has the 
author preserved such an impartial atti- 
tude, yet lavished such thought and obser- 
vation on the natural development of 
plot; in none has he so scrupulously 
reproduced the jargon of the class he is 
describing. There is this much to be 
added—that the play has no really up- 
lifting or magnetic moment. Its most 
effective passages are those occasioned by 
violent and brutal speech; even the 
heroine’s passion, poignantly as it is 
expressed, is wholly sensual. Yet the 
drama is responsible for acting of un- 
common excellence. Miss Irene Van- 
brugh seems to place her very nerves at 
the playwright’s disposal. She has that 
hysterical intensity, that restless manner, 
that look of a feeble creature at bay, 
which Zoe’s creator evidently intended, 
and under all these manifestations can 
be seen the brain of an actress working 
imaginatively on the lines laid down by 
the author. Mr. Lyn Harding realizes 
perfectly the hard and_ unconciliatory 
temper of the husband. Mr. Eric Maturin, 
if awkward in gesture, deserves praise 
for not trying to tone down the caddishness 
of the lover; and Mr. Lowne has done 
nothing better than his portrait of the 
ineffectual friend Peter, a performance 
full of quiet humour. 
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Giose.—Madame X: a Play in Three 
Acts and a Prologue. By Alexandre 
Bisson. 


HERE is a manufactured drama of sensa- 
tion which is saved from being common- 
place by one really fine and affecting 
situation. That is concerned with a 
murder-trial at which a barrister pleads 
unwittingly the cause of his mother. 
He himself only knows her as a woman 
of the “unfortunate” class who has 
killed a man with whom she was living ; 
and all that she will allow herself to say 
is that her crime was committed to prevent 
her victim from injuring some one she 
loved. By a happy gift of divination her 
advocate hits upon the real facts of the 
case. She killed the man, he tells the 
jury, to save some one she loved—perhaps 
her son, from whom she wished to hide the 
tale of her degradation. She was driven 
into the life she has led, he suggests, by 
some man’s harshness and cruelty, and it 
is that man, therefore, who is really 
responsible for her mad act. The speech 
of itself is an eloquent piece of rhetoric, 
but it is rendered all the more telling by 
the fact that the barrister is not only 
reconstructing faithfully in his mother’s 
presence, the history of the poor creature’s 
life, but is, without knowing it, also 
denouncing his own father. It is an 
extravagant coincidence, of course, which 
brings about this situation. Neverthe- 
less, coincidence is permissible in melo- 
drama, and the situation is one that makes 
a legitimate appeal to the emotions, and 
its poignancy is heightened by natural 
acting. As the mother, Miss Lena Ash- 
well expresses every phase of the demoral- 
ized woman’s misery. The more surpris- 
ing performance, however, is that of Mr. 
Arthur Wontner, who delivers’ the 
barrister’s speech with an instinct for 
effect, a restraint of style, and an emo- 
tional sincerity hardly to be expected 
from so young a player. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. CiypDE Fircu, the American dramatist, 
died last Saturday at Chalons after an 
operation. He was still young as play- 
wrights go, for he had only reached the age 
of forty-four. Born in New York, Mr. 
Fitch never found popularity very far 
beyond the United States. To English 
tastes he seemed ordinarily too facile a 
writer, and in support of this notion there 
were legends as to the speed with which 
he could turn out his plays. His versatility 
and fecundity were undoubted, but he had 
e@ weakness for stagey situations, and mere 
audacity or picturesqueness. Yet there 
was one work of his seen in London, ‘ The 
Truth,’ a study of the type of woman in- 
capable of avoiding the trick of falsehood, 
which was a true comedy, worthy of the 
best traditions of English drama. Other— 
less satisfactory—plays of Mr. Fitch’s which 
have been produced on this side of the At- 
lantic are ‘The Last of the Dandies,’ little 
more -than a series of tableaux, staged at 
His Majesty’s, and ‘The Woman in the 
Case,’ now running at the New Theatre. 
In the United States his plays have been 
very numerous, including several translations 
from the French. 





THE plot of Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
‘Proud Prince,’ produced last Saturday 
at the Lyceum, is derived from a legend 
which Longfellow has familiarized, that of 
King Robert of Sicily; but his play, not- 
withstanding its flowery poeticism and its 
reflections of medieval chivalry, is nothing 
more than @ melodrama decked out in the 
trappings of romance. He provides his 
popular audience—much to its liking— 
with a long series of variations on the theme 
of virtue escaping from the snares of vice. 
Throughout the story goodness is shown 
fighting against dreadful odds, yet constantly, 
by some simple and childish trick, baffling 
its enemies. The innocent heroine whom 
the king persecutes with his attentions moves 
unscathed through the society of courtesans 
into which she has been thrust by his orders, 
and needs only the protection of a cloak 
alleged to have been taken from a plague- 
stricken corpse to emerge in safety from 
this home of profligacy. The ‘“‘ proud prince”’ 
hims If, presented while King as a very 
Nero in megalomania and debauchery, is 
transformed, when, by the visitation of 
Heaven, he becomes a deformed jester, into 
a hero prepared for the wildest extrava- 
gances of self-sacrifice; and he takes the 
heroine’s place at the stake, being finally 
saved by a miracle. 

A PLAY containing so many noble senti- 
ments and purple patches of rhetoric calls 
for @ resonant style of diction from its 
interpreters, and this it obtains from Mr. 
Matheson Lang as King, Mr. Eric Mayne as 
the villainous Count Hildebrand, and Mr. 
Frederick Ross as the heroine’s distraught 
father ; while the flaunting picturesqueness 
of Miss Frances Dillon’s courtesan and the 
sweetness of Miss Dorothy Thomas’s Per- 
petua furnish the bold contrast which the 
unsophisticated playgoer expects. 
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VOL IL NOW READY. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 


This work is a continuation of Strickland’s ‘Queens’ 
which ends with Queen Anne. The first volume deals wi 
Sophia Dorothea (wife of George I.), and Caroline of 
Anspach (Queen of George III.). The second volume, 
treating of Charlotte (Queen of George III.), Caroline of 
Brunswick (Queen of George IV.), and Adelaide (Queen of 
William IV.), is in preparation. 

“Tt is a pleasure to read a book of memoirs so well done 
as that of Miss Greenwood....Miss Greenwood has not 
‘read up’ her subject: she has written because she cares 
and knows—with an ample margin of knowledge which 
lends a sense of space and atmosphere to her work. She 
does not obtrude herself—she is too much interested in her 
theme to do so: she has no fear of treaties and campaigns, 
the stumbling-blocks of feminine historians ; and she is not 
afraid of being dull, of stating facts simply, so succeeds 
in never being dull.”—Times. 
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Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


BEATRICE XVI.: a Romance. 


By IRENE CLYDE. 


A story of psychic experience, in which the narrator is 
suddenly transferred to another plane of existence. In this 
realm almost all the inhabitants are of the female sex, and 
the problems of every-day life are dealt with according to 
new and strange theories. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of representative passages from the works 
of Great Writers in Prose and Verse, with full 
Biographical and Critical Introduction and Notes, 
Crown Svo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 
First List of Volumes. 
SCOTT. By Prof. Grant. 
[Ready Wednesday next. 


FIELDING. By Prof. Sartspury. 
[Ready Wednesday next. 


DEFOE. By Jonn Maszrie.p. [Oct. 
CARLYLE. By the Rev. A. W. Evans. [Oct. 
Others to follow. 








UNIFORM WITH BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCHES OF COVENTRY. 


By FREDERICK W. WOODHOUSE. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GERMAN DRAMA OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Dr. GEORG WITKOWSKI, 
Professor in the University of Leipzig. 


Authorized Translation from the Second German Edition 
by L. E. HORNING, Professor of Teutonic Philology 
in the University of Toronto. 





THE 
HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. PAILEY BAILDON, F.S.A. 
Messrs. Bell beg to announce that they have 
taken over the publication of this Magazine, which 
will in future be printed at the Chiswick Press. 
Now Ready. 1s. 6d. net. 
Vol. XI. No. 42. Containing Articles on 
HENDON. 
DENE-HOLES. 
HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY RECORDS. 
ESSEX CHURCHES. 
HYDE FAMILY. 
ST. BENNET’S, PAUL’S WHARF. 
THE KING’S OLD BARGE-HOUSE. 
BRUCE CASTLE, TOTTENHAM. 
HOUGHTON CONQUEST. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 
EARLY AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

















LONDON. 


A Portfolio of 20 Photogravures. By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 
With an Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 25s. net. 


This collection of photographs of London has been in preparation by Mr. Coburn for 
the past five years ; but technically they represent the latest development of his art. 

The photogravure plates from which the pictures have been printed have not been 
made in a factory from Mr. Coburn’s negatives, but by his own hands. Every step of 
the process has nm carried out by himself in his studio, with the artistic result 
aimed at constantly in view, thus placing the process on the artistic footing of etching, 
ae me and mezzotint. 
_ Like Whistler, Mr. Coburn has the advantage of looking at London much more 
pron egw | than any born Londoner could. What he shows us is there, as the 
camera testifies, but few of us had seen it until Mr. Coburn showed it to us. 


THE GROCERY TRADE: 


Its History and Romance. 


By J. AUBREY REES, M.J.I., Editor of ‘The Grocer’s Assistant,’ 
Secretary Institute of Certificated Grocers. In 2 vols., with a number of 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 1/. 1s. net. 


* * Edition limited to 1,000 copies. 


This important contribution to the history of trade and commerce covers entirely 
new ground, and is illustrated by — reproductions of portraits, views of buildings, 
&c., and by drawings and photographs of the ancient tokens once used by grocers 
and tea dealers. The history of the trade from the fourteenth century to the present 
time is a remarkable one, and will be interesting to the general reader and to 
students of the history of our civic life and politics, as well as to the trader and 
manufacturer, 


A HISTORY OF AQUATINT ENGRAVING 


By S. T. PRIDEAUX. [Illustrated with Reproductions by the Collotype 
process and numerous Half-Tone Plates. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 
The book calls attention to a method of illustration which at its best has not been 
surpassed, and it is also intended as a guide to the student of engraving. 
The range of subjects for which Aquatint illustration was employed leads to the 
consideration of many attractive topics, and there are chapters on garden literature, 
foreign travel, English topography, sport, caricature, natural history, and costume. 


THE MERRY PAST. 


By RALPH NEVILL, part Author of ‘ Piccadilly to Pall Mall,’ Editor of 
‘Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill.’ With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

‘The Merry Past ’—essentially an anecdotal volume—deals principally with the 
lighter phases of life as our forefathers lived it up to the middle of the last century. 
Whilst as far as possible avoiding well-trodden und, this book abounds in quips 
and stories connected with hunting, coaching, and the sports of the country side. 

The large store of lively reminiscences with which the book abounds has chiefly 
been drawn from contemporary sources of a scarce nature, at the same time it is not 
ee in anecdotes of an entirely novel kind. A light, interesting, and readable 
volume. 


THE HILLS AND THE VALE. 


Collected Essays. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With an Introduction 
by EDWARD THOMAS, Author of ‘The Life of Richard Jefferies.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





THE LIBRARY OF ART.—New Vovmes. 
“THE EXCELLENT ‘RED SERIES.’ ”—Tioies. 


SIX GREEK SCULPTORS. 


(Myron, Pheidias, Polykleitos, Skopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippos.) By 
ERNEST GARDNER, Professor of Greek Archeology at University 
College, London. With 80 Half-Tone Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIVES OF THE 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. With 45 Illustrations. Pott 
4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. With very many Illustrations and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. A New and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 








BEGGARS. 


By W. H. DAVIES, Author of ‘The Autobiography of a Super Tramp.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have pleasure in announcing that they will begin 
publishing their important New Series this Autumn under the general title of 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


A New Series of Handbooks, being aids to interpretation in Biblical 
Criticism for the use of the Clergy, Divinity Students, and thoughtful 
Laymen. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net a Volume. 


A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By ARTHUR SAMUEL PEAKE, D.D., Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
and Dean of the Faculty of Theology, Victoria University, Manchester. 
Sometime Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Author of ‘A Guide to 
Biblical Study,’ ‘The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament,’ &c. 


[October. 


FAITH AND ITS PSYCHOLOGY. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM R. INGE, D.D. Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, and Bampton Lecturer, Oxford, 1899. Author of 
‘Studies of the English Mystics,’ ‘Truth and Falsehood in Religion,’ 
‘Personal Idealism and Mysticism,’ &c. [October. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


By the Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.Litt. (Oxon.) D.C.L. 
(Durham) F.B.A. Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Author of 
‘The Theory of Good and Evil,’ &c. November. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 


By the Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D., Professor of Apologetics in the 
Theological College of the United Free Church, Glasgow. Author of ‘The 
Christian View of God and the World,’ ‘The Ritschlian Theology and 
Evangelical Faith,’ ‘The Problem of the Old Testament,’ &c. [November. 


List of Prospective Volumes on application. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN 
CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. E. BOUTROUX. Translated by J. NEILD. Demy 8vo, 
8s. net. 


In this his latest work, Monsieur Boutroux, the well-known Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Paris, has shown how it is possible, in writing upon the great 

roblems of Human Existence, to combine intensity of personal conviction with the 
ullest ——— of opposite points of view. 

After sketching, in an interesting fashion, the main developments of Philosophy 
from earliest times up to the middle of last century, he expounds and criticises, in 
chapters of extraordinary lucidity and freshness, the essential teaching of prominent 
thinkers who have moulded the thought of the present generation. 


THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY: 


Or, Eternal Life Begun. 
By the Rev. HUGH FALCONER, B.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The sub-title of the book is to some extent explanatory of its aims and scope. The 
keynote of the volume is an appeal to chivalry. The author should be popular—at 
any rate he says what he believes to be true and important. 


THREE PLAYS. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
HAMILTON’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 
THOMAS AND THE PRINCESS. THE MODERN WAY. 
Uniform with Plays by John Galsworthy. Square post 8vo, 62. 
THE TRADER. 
By CECIL ROSS JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARGARET HEVER. A Novel. 


By ELIZABETH MARTINDALE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VILLA RUBEIN AND FOUR STORIES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of ‘ The Country House,’ Plays, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








London: DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Shipping. 
Pp. * O. 


MEDITERRANEAN PLEASURE CRUISES 


By the well-known S.Y. VECTIS. 
September 14. Ten days. 

London to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tangier, 
Malaga, and Marseilles. 

Fares from Ten Guineas. 


(ONSTANTINOPLE. 
September 25. Twenty-one days. 
Marseilles to Sicily, Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, Greece, Naples, &c. 
Fares from Twenty-one Guineas. 
OLY LAND. 
October 21. Twenty-three days. 
Marseilles to Naples, Greece, Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem), Egypt, Sicily, &c. 
Fares from Twenty-one Guineas. 
Illustrated Programme on application. 


For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all 
information apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C., or 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 








NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1909, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d., 
IS NOW READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 64d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and moat effective Aperient for 
regular use. 





YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


* Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All oe. ng conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienig 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Drnsmorg. 


Eno's 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or vielation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Original Letters of Sir John Fastolf—Signs of Old London—Bibliographical Technical Terms 
—Bank of England : Suspension of Specie Payment—Giraffe : Camelopard—Sneegum Surname— 
**Stew in their own juice”—Bishop Heber: ‘‘ Only man is vile ”—‘‘ Rag-proud and saucy ”— 
John Owen’s Epigram on Drake. 

QUERIES :—Burial-Places of Notable Englishwomen—Viner Memorial Brass—Sir Theodore Janssen, 
Paper Merchant—Lytton’s Novels in French—Court of Requests—Crucifix of Mary, Queen of 
Scots—Triple Chancel Arches—Authors Wanted—Usher of the Green Rod—Rowan Tree Witch 
Day : St. Helen's Day—Moses Amyraut—John Fulford—Portrait of Turner—Arms on a Brass— 
Tertullian: Jerome—Fair Rosamond—Dr. John Lamy—‘‘’Twas Bonaparte the Corsican”— 
James II.’s Last Words—Joanna and the Westmorland Hills : Quietists in England—Augustinian 
House at Steeple—Pronty : Bronté—Strode’s Regiment. 

REPLIES :—Cotton’s Waterloo Museum—Holderness Families—Hanging Alive in Chains—Cockburns- 
path : Maxwell—Hocktide at Hexton—Bruges—‘‘ The King of France with forty thousand 
men”.—Margaret of Kichmond—‘‘ Hen and Chickens” Sign—‘‘ Noli altum sapere”—‘‘ Entente 
Cordiale” —St. Barbara’s Emblems — The ‘Strawberry Hill” Catalogue — Scottish Market 
Customs—Freeman on Gladstone—Westminster Abbey Towers—Seventeenth-Century Quotations 
—‘*Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John”—Shields Fretty and Ordinaries—Byron and Capt. 
Crawley— Yorkshire Similes—Jacob Cole—‘*‘ Shot at the rook” —Hengler’s Circus. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—< English Heraldic Book-Stamps’—Reviews and Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 














LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—Bourdon House—Inscriptions at Petit 
Saconnex—The Fourth Estate—Jews in England—Antonio Urceo quoted by FitzGerald— 
Galileo and his Exclamation—‘ Cartularium Saxonicum ’—Rev. William Blow—Travelling 
Pontiffs—Spite-Fence. 

QUERIES :—Jeanne d’Arc’s Armour—Provins, Seine-et-Marne—‘ Browning as a Preacher ’—Carnac— 
Scawton Church, Yorks—Abbey Lantern-Slides—Arms of Baroness de Ros—Capt. Mahan on 
Ireland’s Strategic Position—Virgin Mary’s Nut—‘ Public Opinion’—R. Barbour—H. Vincent— 
Canadian Diary Queries—Rev. John Bonar—Brunswick Society : Boyne Society—Mrs. and Miss 
Vaneck—Hursley Vicars—Nicolas Audebert—Penn of Kidderminster—‘‘ Le” before Trades— 
Pawlet of Paultoons—‘‘ An old ewe dressed lamb fashion”—Elizabeth of Bohemia—Villages : 
their Disappearance—Spanish Priests in Abyssinia. 

REPLIES :—London Taverns in the Seventeenth Century—‘‘ Bourne” in Place-Names—‘ A Sketch 
from Nature’—Bagnigge House—Louis XVIII.’s Queen and Westminster Abbey—‘‘ Bosting ”— 
**Googlie” : Cricket Slang—‘* Harka ”—‘‘ Plains” = Timber - denuded Lands—‘“ Protection for 
burning ”—Balloons and Flying Machines—‘‘ The Saracen’s Head ”—‘ The Sailor’s Consolation’ 
—Meswinde the Fair—John Bossom—Twelve Surname—First Elephant Exhibited—Epworth 
Parsonage Ghost—London Remains—Samaritan Society, London—Thomas Paine’s Remains— 
Gotham and the Gothamites— Windows from Trier—Etymology of ‘‘ Coffee *—Leaden Figures— 
Goethe on ‘Ignorance in Motion ”—Drawbridges—Eel-Pie Shop—Maltese Beefeaters—Welsh 


Judges. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Conder’s ‘ City of Jerusalem ’—‘ L'Intermédiaire.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings,Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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ARCTIC & ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORATION. 


——aeeaeeeeeeee5resss eee ce eee 


All interested should read the reviews of books dealing 
with the subject which have appeared this year in THE 
ATHENAEUM, notably the following :— 


THE ATHENZUM, April 24, 1909, p. 500. 
National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904.—Meteorology. 
Observations at Winter Quarters and on Sledge Journeys. 
discussions by various authors. 


The Expedition to which this volume relates was that of H.M.S. Discovery, 
which left Cowes, under Commander R. F. Scott, on August 6, 1901, and returned to 
Spithead on September 10, 1904. 


THE ATHENAUM, April 24, 1909, p. 500. 
National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904.—Album of Photographs 
and Sketches. With a Portfolio of Panoramic Views. 


An Album illustrating the scenery and natural history of the field of work of the 
Expedition. 


Part 1. 
With 


THE ATHENZUM, April 10, 1909, p. 439. 
In Search of a Polar Continent, 1905-1907. By Alfred H. Harrison. 
Illustrated. 


Describes his venture ‘‘ to discover whether there was land hitherto unknown in the 
Arctic Ocean,” and unfolds a novel scheme for reaching the North Pole. 


THE ATHENZUM, April 3, 1909, p. 410. 

Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, K.C.B. By Sir Clements 
Markham. With an Introductory Note by the Archbishop of 
Armagh. 

Gives an account of the many Expeditions undertaken by the discoverer of the fate 
of Franklin and the creator of Arctic sledge-travelling. 


THE ATHENZUM, March 13, 1909, p. 320. 
Conquering the Arctic Ice. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 


Records the fortunes of the “ Anglo-American Polar Expedition,” formed in 1905, 
and commanded by Capt. Mikkelsen, a Dane, and Mr. Leffingwell, an American. 


THE ATHENZEUM, January 2, 1909, p. 18. 
The People of the Polar North: a Record. By Knud Rasmussen. 
Compiled from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. Herring. 
With Illustrations by Count Harald Moltke. 


A collection of Northern folk-lore and a narrative of travel. The author was one 
of four members of the Danish Literary Expedition which left Copenhagen in 1902. 





On August 3, 1907, p. 118, THE ATHENZUM reviewed :— 


Nearest the Pole: a Narrative of the Polar Expedition of the 


Peary Arctic Club in the ss. Roosevelt, 1905-1906. By 
R. E. Peary. 

Besides giving a graphic account of this Expedition, the book contains a summary 
report of the chief events of the author’s four years’ sojourn in the Arctic from 1898 
to 1902, a chapter giving the history of the Peary Arctic Club, and another describing 
the construction of the steamer Roosevelt. 





Back Numbers are obtainable from the Office 
of THE ATHEN/AZUM, 11, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C., price Gd. each. 


With 8 Illustrations. 





NOW READY. 


Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES BY 


THE WAY, 


WITH 


MEMOIRS OF 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, 


FS.A., 


DRAMATIC CRITIC AND EDITOR OF ‘NOTES 
AND QUERIES,’ 1883-1907, 


AND 
THE REV. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 


F.S.A. 


BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


Comprising his Contributions, with Additions, to 
‘Notes and Queries.’ 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE CONTENTS : 
JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


His Father and Mother—Education—King of the 
College—Life at Leeds—Leaves for London—Becomes 
Critic of the Athenceum—Editor of Notes and Queries— 
Dramatic Critic of the Datly Graphic and of the Globe— 
Contributions to the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’—Writes Life of Rossetti—Sunday Evenings 
with the Marstons. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH. 


His Life in Edinburgh—Affection for Scott—Exhibits 
at the Scottish Academy—Contributes ty Hogg’s 
Instructor and Bradshaw's Magazine—Goes to Cam- 
bridge—His Ordination—Wins the Hearts of the 
Gipsies—Devotes Himself to Ballad History—His 
Friendships with Ellicott, Kingsley, George Gilfillan— 
Writes on the Brontés—Letters from Patrick Bronté— 
Dedicates ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ to Queen Victoria, 


EDINBURGH AND SCOTLAND. 


The Blackwoods and Blackwood’s Magazine—William 
Chambers at Scott’s Funeral—The Founding of 
Chambers’s Journal—Its rapid success— Early Con- 
tributors—George Meredith’s ‘ Chillianwallah’—Queen 
Victoria’s First Visit to Edinburgh—Peel shouted at, 
‘*Gie him Peals”—O’Connell’s Address—Cadell’s Shop 
in St. Andrew Square—Scott, “‘that gurt and good old 
man ”—Professor Wilson ‘‘ Kit North”—Scott insulted 
at Hawick, ‘‘Burke Sir Walter”—Original of Rebecca 
in ‘Ivanhoe ’—Scott and the Roxburghe Club—Sale of 
Copyrights—David Scott, R.S.A.—Sir William Allen and 
the Royal Scottish Academy—Ebsworth paints Four 
Views of Edinburgh from the Scott Monument—Heath 
Wilson and Punch—Glasgow School of Design—Death 
of Hugh Miller, John Muir Wood, George Gilfillan, 
and the Dumfries Herald—Death of Joseph Ebsworth— 
His own Music played and sung in Churches of alk 
Denominations in Edinburgh on the following Sunday— 
Macaulay’s Speech at Edinburgh, 1847: “ If I failin this 
electoral contest and am not returned to Parliament, 
there are other ways by which in retirement I may 
be able to serve my country ””—The Scottish Academy— 
Edward VII.'s Title in Scotland—Chaplain to the 
Edinburgh Garrison revived by the King, 


COWPER. 


His Sensitive Temperament—His Terrible Lines—John 
Newton’s Influence Beneficial—Happy Years at Olney 
—His Gratitude to Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hasketh— 
His Last Poem ‘The Castaway’—Wh e Name is 
Pronounced Cooper—‘ The Cup that Cheers ’—Cowper 
Anticipated—Maitland on Cowper’s Works in America 
—Origin of ‘‘God moves ina Mysterious Way "—Letters 
Sold at Sotheby’s. 


AUCTION SALES. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge—Hodgsons—Puttick & 
Simpson—Trade Sales—Sale of Scott’s Copyrights. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 


Leipsic : Inselstrasse 20. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ A work of national importance. It is more than a great monument to the eminent, for it is also what a 
monument can seldom be—a record of their deeds.” 
THESE ARE THE TERMS IN WHICH THE ‘SPECTATOR’ REFERRED TO THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


THE RE-ISSUE of which is now nearing completion. ON THIN PAPER. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. Every word reprinted. At ONE-=jTHIRD the price and 
ONE-THIRD ithe size of the original work. 


The Dictionary furnishes the most exhaustive and most varied picture accessible of national life during more than ten centuries. It contains 
30,378 separate articles, in 30,500 pages, all, whether short or long, prepared by Specialists of literary experience in very varied branches of knowledge, 
Many of the memoirs of kings and queens, of great statesmen, generals and admirals, embody information derived from State Papers and other 
authorities, which have only become accessible in very recent years. A list of the sources whence information has been derived is appended to every 
memoir. 

The province of the work embraces all lives likely to interest students of history, naval and military affairs, the progress of the Colonies, the 
administration of India, philosophy, all branches of science, medicine, surgery, theology, literature, political economy, law, music, art, and the drama, 
And an attempt has been made to do justice to the pioneers of American, African, and Australian exploration, and to the large band of inventors whose 
half-forgotten efforts have slowly led to the modern applications of steam and electricity, and to recent improvements in industrial processes. 


Vols. .-XIX. (ABBADIE—TYTLER) now ready. Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


READY SEPTEMBER 15, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. AUTUMN NOVELS. 


With 20 pages of Illustrations and a Map. ' 
THROUGH PERSIA, FROM THE GULF TO DORRIEN CARFAX: 
A Game of Hide and Seek. 


THE CASPIAN. 




















By NOWELL GRIFFITH. [Just published. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I.C.S. F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘Chota Nagpore,’ ‘The Story of an Indian Upland,’ M R. JUSTICE RAFFLES. 
‘The Romance of an Eastern Capital,’ &c. By E. W. HORNUNG. [September 15. 
ON SEPTEMBER 15, crown 8vo, 6s. net. | THE PALADIN: 


THE ROMANCE OF THE TWISTED SPEAR, 


| 
And other Tales in Verse. | 
By HERBERT SHERRING. | 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels, 
In 14 Volumes. 


With an Introduction in the First 


Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. : 


As Beheld by a Woman of Temperament. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
[September 21. 








In Clear Type and Handy Size. Fcap. 8vo, Gilt Top, each Volume. 
bd eo 
2s. net in Cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 
1. The Slave of the Lamp __.. es - | 5. The Grey Lady “ss wh ‘2 .. September 15 
2. The Sowers... a rv a wa Just | 6. Flotsam - as - i ‘a » 
3. From One Generation to Another ..| Published. | Rnd a Volume will be issued each week until the com- 
4, With Edged Tools... es es a pletion of the Edition on November 17, 1909. 


*,.* Prospectus post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ THE EDITOR”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 
Agents for Scotiand, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 11, 1909. 
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